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ABSTRACT . ' 

The usefulness of the 1980 Census for planning in 
postsecondary education, and specifically in California,^ was 
assessed. Attention is directed to the use. of^past census data by 
higher ejducation planners as well as tlie development of the 1980 
Census. The geographic subunits covered by the 1980 Census that may 
be of use to postsecondary education planners are also covered, along 
with differences between the 1970 and 1980 Census data items. 
Additional topics include the following: the limitations of 1980 
Census data for postsecondary planning, including its timeliness and^ 
usefulness; the potential use of census data in analyzing issues and 
problems addressed by the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission in its 1982-1987 five-year plan; and additional sources of 
data beyond the 1980 Census for postsecondary education planning. It 
is proposed that the Commission take greater leadership in expanding 
its own^ databases from a variety of federal and state sources and 
that it make data about trends available to California postsecondary 
planners and leaders. Appendices include the 1980 Census 
questionnaire r a glossary of geographic terms, a list of publications 
and computer tapes .about the 1980 Census, ^ bibliography, and an 
excerpt from an article about complete count questionnaire changes, 
,^1970 to '1-980. (SW) ^ 
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PREFACE 



This report stems from a study designed to assess the usefulness of 
the 1980 Census for planning in California postsecondary education. 
In requesting the report/ the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission sought substantive suggestions- for using census data in 
its own planning. It asked that the report c^er at least these 
five topics : 

1. the limitations of 1980 Census data with respect to their com- 
pleteness and precision; 

2» the appropriate time- range or duration of projections that can 
be oiade from these data; . 

3. the variety and strength of inferences that can be drawn from 
the data; 

4. the major postsecondary education issues to which the data can 
be applied; and 

5. the types and sources of information which can be collected or 
examined in order to amplify the usefulness of the census data 
for California. 

The report addresses these five maj6r issues partly as*^ separate 
topics, but because none of them is easily isolated and because 
much of importance to any one issue relates so closely to the 
others, responses to each of them will be found throughout the 
paper. 

Responding to all five topics required a thorough review not only 
of published 1980 Census instruments and data but also of unpub- 
lished information available through the Bureau" of the Census, 
including maps, charts, data tapes, special reports on narrowly 
defined subject areas, and staff papers prepared for internal use 
or for conferences- To complicate the task, much of the data thus 
far released by the Bureau are not in written and bound form but 
: ■ rather on computer tape or"" on microfiche and are not readily avail- 
able or convenient to jiotential users. A discussion of these 
complications is found iii Part Two of the report^ regarding the 
completeness and reliability of the census data. 

Completion of the report was scheduled for the spipiGg of 1981, but 
the Bureau of the Census so delayed the release of guides, reports, 
and tapes that this- report was also delayed. In contrast to the 
" 1970 Census, when the final report on California was issued 18 
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months after the census date, 26 months have already elapsed since 
the 1980 Census and no date has yet been axmounced for release of 
the California report. This delay has not bi^en fatal to* tHe present 
study y however. Much valuable information for posts econdary planning 
eKist^( on tape and in preliminary reports from the census; and with ^ 
the generous and expert assistance of Ilona Einowski, director of 
the State Data Program at the Survey Research Center ot the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, I have been able to describe much of 
it here as well as indicate the probable publications or tapes from 
which other data eventually can be deriyed. 

I have divided the report into five parts: 

• • The first traces the use of past census data by higher education 

planners as well as the development of the 1980 Census and then 
'discusses the geographic subunits covered by the 1980 Census 
* that may be of use to postsecondary education planners as well 
as differences between the 1970 Census and that of 1980 in their 
data items. 

• The second points out some of the limitations of the 1980 Census 
for ^postsecondary planning, including cautions about its timeli- 
ness and usefulness. ' 

• The third illustrates potential use of census data in analyzing 
issues and problems addressed by the California PoStsecondary 
Education Commission in its most recent five-year plan, The 
Challenges Ahead : A Pla^ning Agenda for California Postsecondara^ 
Education, 1982- 198 7 (:1981). , ~ / 

• The fourth annotates additional sources of data beyond the i980 
Census for postsecondary education planning. 

• And the fifth and final section urges the California Postsecoa- 
dary Education Commission to take greater leadership in expanding 
its own data bases from a variety of federal and state sources 
and making data about trends available to California postsecon- 
dary education planners and leaders. 

In addition to Dr. Einowski, I am indebted to my oft coauthor, 
Frank M. Bowen, who has read the manuscript and given me his usual 
thoughtful suggestions for reorganization and clarification. Any 
errors which remain in it, however, are of my own making. 



Lyman A. Glenny 



Berkeley, California 
May 1982 
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ONE 

USES AND SCOPE OF THE 1980 CENSUS 



The decennial^ censuses of the United States do not have a long 
history of use by postsecondary education planners. One reason, of 
course, has been the historical sparcity of planning itself in 
higher education. For most colleges and universities, planning 
until recently consisted largely of copying the curriculum, the 
buildings, and the faculty of some existing institution. Not until 
this century, when statewide planning for higher education champi- 
oned the idea of creating systems of institutiocfc^ with distinctive 
functions to complement each other, did institutional and govern- 
ment leaders begin to rely on statewide and national population 
statistics for planning in a focused and comprehensive manner. 
Since the 1940s, data from the Bureau of the Census have increas- 
ingly been employed in planning the development of public and to 
some extent private higher education. 

These celisiis data, however, have seldom been attributed to the 
Bureau of the Census. Instead, the U.S. Office of Education; its 
National* Center for Education Statistics, the American Council on 
Education, and other higher education associations have used census 
data in making their national projections that were then used by 
state and institutional planners. 

For statewide data, these planners have relied mor^ frequently on 
state-generated statistics than on those originating in the Bureau 
of the Census; but for broad national trends, census data have 
proven the most creditable of any national source. Thus of all the 
many projections of college and university enrollments nationally 
that have been made over recent decades, those from the Bureau have 
been the most accurate. Nonetheless, during the growth^ period of 
the 1950s and 1960s, the Bureau seemed to many educators conservative 
if not regressive in predicting a decline in the size of the age 
groups which would supply the college students of the 1980s, and 
even state agencies paid little attention to its forecasts. Many 
colleges and universities ^projected additional enrollments merely 
by extrapolating ii^creases from preceding years! Some more sophis- 
ticated institutions used enrollment data from the several grades 
of feeder high schools, these schools' graduation rates, and the 
proportion of their graduates attending the institution— often with 
a slight add-on for good measure— to project enrollfflents. Most 
state coordinating agencies and statewide governing boards obtained 
^similar enrollment figures from the high schools and undertook 
age-cohort and grade- survival studies to arrive at statewide projec- 
tions—most of which wereTc^ttite liberal, although much less so than 
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the aggregate projections of institutions , which taken together 
often exceeded the total age cohorts commonly attending college. 
Not until the late 1960s and early 1970s did these state agencies 
and boards become mor^t^ealistix: about future enrollment prospects 
in the face of inevitable declines in these cohorts. 



The 1960 and 1970 Censuses had little direct impact on these enroll- 
ment forecasts, since even the Bureau of the Census made its projec- 
tions primarily ^on the basis of its annual current Population 
Surveys. But the decennial censuses have prqyided baseline data 
that Bureau demographers and planners in all fields have taken as 
the most authoritative source regarding the size and location of 
the American population and the age, sex, and other demographic 
characteristics of the American people.* ' Planners look forward to 
each census to provide new benchmarks for measuring social progress 
in housing, income, education, and employmen|:. Beyond its original 
purpose of comiting the population to establish state congreissional 
representation, census information is now used by federal and state 
governments for funding nurposes and by business ana industry for 
detecting trends usefu^in marketing products and services. Thus 
for many goveimment programs, funds follow population. Local 
governments and cities receive state 'financial aid according to 
their proportion of state population, while states receive between 
$50 billion and $75 billion a year in federal funds for highways, 
health, welfare, housing, job training, student aid, and a host of 
other functions according to formulas involving census counts. 
Business and industry use census data, among other reasons to 
pinpoint probable clientele down to particular city blocks. And 
many private demographic companies u§e census data in producing 
maps, chatrts, graphs, and analyses both for bu$iness a'nd industry 
and for government. Thus planners familiar with the data produced 
by the 1970 Census have awaited the results of the 1980 Census with 
particular anticipation for comparative purposes ; and in hij^her 
education, far more planners and administrators ^ave hQ|>ed to use 
1980 Census data than did so in 1970. ^ 



The preparation for a new decennial census begins almost immedi- " 



ately after completion of the preceding one and long before the 



information from the previous one has been published. Com|^etition 
centers on those few questions to be asked of everyone in the 
nation and desired by various special-interest groups. For example, 
in the 1980 Census, myriad proposed questions were winnowed down to 
seven concerning population characteristics and twelve concerning 
housing that would be answered by^ every person. These 19 "short 
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►nn" questions are numbered 1-7 for population^ and for "Housing" 
L-H12 in Table 1 on the next two pages, which also lists, the .major' 
items on th^ "long" forms of both the 1970 and 1980 questionnaires 
as WieljU-^ indicating the percentage of the population to whom they 
"administered. Together, the 19 short form questions *aJ.low a 
total of 322 response options from which respondents could choose 
and took about 15 minutes to complete. (Among changes between 1970 
. and 1980, the 1980 short form included 15 response categories on 
it national origin and did not use the word -race , in contrast to the 
nine categories for "race" in 1970.) 

The 1:9^80 long form consisted of the 33 questions on population 
characteristics and 32 on housing listed in Table 1, with some 
questions divided into several parts, for a total of 2,220 response 
options . It was administered to one ,^ in every five persons in 
places of over 5,000 population and to one in two elsewhere, for a 
total sample of about 19 percent, (A copy of both forms, annotated 
by American Demographics » is included in Appendix A.) 

The great economic, social, and technlogical changes in American 
- society during th^ 1970s might le.ad one to suppose that the items 
in the 1980 Census might all he as different from those on 'the 1970/ 
forms as that for national origin or race. Yet this is not the 
case, as can be ;5een in Table 1, despite the many importunings of 
special interest groups to include "their" questions. Jn 1980,- the 
. number of "short fonn" population items increased by one (Spanish 
origin), housing items dropped by two,. and the item condominium was 
substituted for basement. (Appendix -B identifies each of the 
changes made in these complete count items between 1970 and 1980.) 

A greater change between 1970 and 1980 occurred in sampling rates 
and "long fonn" items. In 1970, various size samples of the popu- 
lation were used depending on the item, with some questions*^^ asked 
of only 5 percent of the population, some of 15 percent, ^and others 
of up to 20 percent. In 1980, however, an increase to'^ about 19 
percent for all sample, items increased the remability of the data 
as' well* as provided uniformity across all sample items. Among the 
sample items, some from 1970 in both population and housing were 
dropped entirely for 1980 and others were added. The total nuirtber 
of sample items in 1980 was shorter for a more complex society than 
in 1970, with cost having a bearing on th6 number. The 1980 Cjensus 
is estimated to have cost $1 billion, and already the Government 
♦ Accounting Office speculates that the 1990 Census will cost about 
$4 billion (The Numbers News , March 15, 1982). If the number of 
/ items in 1990 is smaller than inM980, the 1990 Census will be much 
less useful than 1980 's-* 
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COMPARISON OF ITEMS ON THE 
1980 AND 1970 QUESTIONNAIRES 
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Population Ittnu 
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Z Rouschold reiacionship 

1 Sex 

4. Ract 

5. Age 

& Marital snms 

7< Spanish origin 

1 School cnroiimeni and type ^ 

9. 10. Years of school compieccd 

II. Hace ai birth 
12a. Ctizenship 

12b. Year oi immigration 

i3a.-c Current language and ability to speak English 

14, Ancfiiry 

15. Residence 5 years ago 

IS. Age screening question (items 17*33 are limited 
to persons 15 years old and over) 

17. Activity 5 years ago 

18. Veterans sutus and pfriod of service 
19a,-b. Work disability 

19c Public transportation disability 

2Q. -Children ever bom 

21. Marital history 

22. 25. 26. - Employment statits 

22. Hours worked last week 
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"Sid. ^ Weeks unemployed last year ^ 
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Derived Family type and household type 
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Otrived Type of (roup quarters 
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Mother tongue 

Birthplace of parents 

Vocational mining 

Industry and occupation 5 years ago 

Duration of disability 

Housing Items 

HI. to H3. Coverage questions* 

H4. Number of Ihring quarters at address 

'H5. Access to unit 

H(. Complete plumbing facilities 
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TABLE 1 . 
(Continued) 



Item f Ofi 19M 



Ptrctnta)tolth« 

fnclwrilnt the ittm 



Hq«isln$ Ittms— Continutd 1980 
H7. Number rcoms 100 

H8. Tenurt 100 

H9, Condominium identification 100 

H1Q. Acreasc and commercial esubilshmen(s 100 

H11. Value 100 

H1Z Contract rent, 100 

CI. CZ Vacancy status 100 
C3. Boarded*up status 100 

D. Duration of vacancy o 100 

H13. Units in structure S 

H14a.*b. Stories in structure and presence of eievator S 
HIS. Farm status S 

HIS. H17. Source of water and sevage disposal S 
H18. Year structure built S 

H19. Year householder moved into unit S 

H20. Heating equipment S 

nria.-'C Fuels used for house heating, water heating, 

> and cooking S 

H 22a. Hi Cost of utilities and fuels (component of 

grosi rent and selected monthly owner costs) 

H23. Complete kitchen facilities 

H24. Bedrooms 

H2S. Sathrooms 

H26. Telephone 

H27. Air conditioning 

H25. Automobiles available 

H29. Vans or light trucks available 

H30. to H3Z Seleaed shelter costs for homeowner^ 
' Oertved Persons in unit (household sizel 

Oerivfd Persons per room 

Oeriv^ Cross rent 

Derived ^ Seleaed monthly owner costs 
Basement 

Oothes washing machine 
Cothes dryer 
Dishwasher 
" Home food freezer 

Television 
Battery radio 
Second home 
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POTENTIAL UTILITY OF THE 1980 
CENSUS FOR ACADEMIC PLANNING 



On the cover of the 1980 Census forms , the Bureau of the Census 
rightly declared that "the census is a vitally important national 
activity." It explained to respondents that "your answers, when 
combined with the answers from other people, will provide the 
statistical figures needed by public and private groups, schools, 
business! and industry, and Federal , State, aad local governments 
across the country. These figures will help all sectors of Ameri- 
can society understand how out' population and housing are Changing* 
In this way, we can deal more effectively with today's problems and 
work toward a better future for all of us^." 

Educators can be among the chief users of census data in order to 
deal more effectively with these problems and work toward this 
better future. Without exhausting the list of items helpful to 
higher education, the documenta to be published in various ways by 
the Bureau of the Census from the 1980 Census will include for 
geographic subunits the age of the population by individual years 
and by ranges particularly appropriate for educational planning; 
sex; national origin; family income in ranges; educational attain- 
ment; (iurrent enrollment in sckool; highest degree obtained; abil- 
ity to speak English; and whether a foreign language is spoken in 
the home, as well as such housittl' characteristics as the number of 
persons in- each household, number of children, occupations of 
family members, cost of housing, number of persens per room, age of 
buildings, length of residence, presence of telephones, and number 
of automobiles. When analyzed singly or in combination, these and 
other items can provide a vast amount of data for planning at every 
institutional and geographical level of education, from pre-school 
to adult education and from local neighborhood to state regional 
systems. Ideas for such analyses at the statewide postsecondary 
level are suggested in Chapter Three below, but some indication of 
them may be evident from the summary of selected California data' 
from the first data tape released by the Bureau of the Census that,, 
appears in Table 2. (because the tape from which Table 2 is drawn' 
was later corrected, California' s total 1980 population was 
23,667,565T-or 341 less than the 23,667,906 listed there; and this 
figure may be changed In the final printed reports due in 1983.) 
Tables similar in format to Table 2 are available for each of 
California' s counties . Copies for particular counties can be 
obtained by contacting the Editor of Publications , California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, 1020 Twelfth Street, Sacramento, 
CA 95814 (916-322-8021). 
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TABLE 2 

• SELECTED POPULATION AND HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS, CALIFORNIA, 1980 
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11-19 Y«ir« 


461.499 


1 4.f 1 


434.775 


1 3.6 


20-21 Y«»rs 


45d.779 


1 4.1 1 


445.671. 


1 3.7 


22-24 Ycar« 


729, 259 


1 6.3 1 


694.225 


1 6.5 


25-34 Y««rt 


2.141.417 


1 15.4 1 


2.l§l.595 


1 17.5 


35-44 Y4«r« 


1 .405.997 


1 12.1 1 


l.4§5.94l 


1 11.7 


45-54 Yftars 


1.157.215 


1 9.9 1 


1,2§2.7I9 


1 t§.§ 


55-54 Ycitra 


l,ff4f .726 


1 1.9 1 


1.153.542 
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65-74 Yfiar* 
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1 1.6 1 
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Hawa I Ian 
Cuamanlan 
Samoan 
Ramatnini Racaa f3 

Population by Raca, EMcludlni HIapanlcs 
Uhita. not Hispanic 

• lack, not Htsp«.nlc 

Nat Amar and Aslsn/Psc Isl, not Hlspsnlc 
Ramatnlnf Races, not jltlapanlc 

Hispanic by Orliln 
MmM lean 
Puerto RIcan 
Cuban 

Oihar Hispanic 
Hispanic by Raca 
Vhlta ^ 

• lack 

Natlva American, and Aalan/Pac lal f4 
Remalntnf Races f3 



23.667 
I5.§3§ 
1.519. 
2§l. 
195. 
I. 
I. 
1.253 
261 
322. 
357. 
I §3 
57 
59. 
23. 
17. 
2§ 
2.362 

19*123. 

15.763. 
1.753 
1.349 
226. 

4.644 
3.637 

93. 

61 
762. 
4*544 
2i26« 

35 
l§6 
2.135. 



9§6 I 
592 I 
251 I 
369 I 
155 I 
734 I 
45§ I 

• !• I 
•22 I 
3§9 I 
492 I 

• 45 t 
991 I 
6§l I 
§•6 I 
673 I 

•"I 



541 



I 

675 t 

V,i\ 

§69 I 
7§§ t 

I 

331 I 
466 I 
§35 i 

• •4 I 

• 23 I 
331 I 
9§1 I 
471 i 
119 t 
•41 f 



!§§.§ I 

76.2 I 

7.7 I 

§.9 I 

95.4 t 

§.9 I 

§.7 I 

6.3 I 
2§.9 I 
25.7 I 
25.6 I 

• .3 I 

4.6 I 

7.1 r 

1.5 I 

1.4 I 

1.6 I 
!§.§ I 

I 

1§§.* I 

• 2.4 I 



!§§.§ 
• •.§ 

2.^ 
1.3 

16.6 
!§§.§ 

49.9 
§.• 
2.3 

47. § 



3 I 

1 I 

2 I 
I 

§ I 



Persons In HouseKblds/Houeehold Type f7 
Total Households fl 

1 Person ^ 
Female Houaeholder 

2 or Hore Peraona 
Married-couple Pemlly 

Other Family. Female HoUsnholder 
Other Family. Nohfemlly Houeeholds 
Hedlan Persons fep Unit f7 
Peraona In Houaeholds 65 Veers afid Over 

1 Poraon 

2 or Hore Pefionfe 



f7 



Universe! Households With One or Hore 

Persons Under 1§ Yeers by Type 



Universe! Persona 15 Yeara and Older 



Number 



Population by Hartlal StalUs 
Harried, Includlni eeparaied 
Never-Herr led 
Divorced and Widowed 



total Households Wlih PerSoni Under 
IPercentI Harr lad-couple Family 

Other FeMltyi Hile Hotiseholdir 
Othet- Family* FemAle Houaeholder 
Nonf««il1y Households 
ft4Uied Children. Under t Years 
Related Children* 5-17 Ytert 

lb Housinf Cheracior Istlcs 



1^ 



U*6l3.l36 I !§§.§ 

I§.53S,46§ I 56.9 

5.153.277 2^.§ 

2.794,399 f 
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• .629. 966 
2,I3§.^7^ 
1.195.7§2 
6.495.985 
4.759.541 
9§3.264 
•35. ^^3 
2.3 

1.741. §65 
659.554 
1. §71. 661 



!§§.§ 

24.7 
55.1 
75.3 
73.2 
13.9 
12.9 

!§§.§ 

35.5 
61.5 



Number IPercenI 



3.261 .26§ 
2«44§.§32 
141,797 
635*593 
43.535 
1,676,392 
4.535.561 



l§§.§ 

74.5 
4.3 

19.6 
1.3 

27. § 

73.5 



llfilverset Total HoUalng Units 



Number iPercentI UnlVersei Vear-Round Houslni Units 



Number IPercen* 



Total Housinf Units 
AM Occupied Housing Un lis 

Lick Complete Plumblni for excl uee fl3 

Hean Number of Rooms 

Persons per Room. 1 .§1 or More 

Homeowner Vacancy Ret* 

Rental Vacancy Rate 
All Condominium Housing UtttiS 



9*279. §3 
•i629.06 
125.13 
4. 

635.31 
. 2. 
, 5. 

414,93 



1§§.§ 

93. § 
1.5 

7.4 



4<r 



Toi«l Vgir-koufid HoUiIni Uhlife 
Own^r Occupied 

Leek Complete Plutoblhf fcr •xcl Ute fl3 

HedU^ Value IDoH«r«T fll 
Henler OccupUd ^ 

Lick CoiipleU PlUMliIha PdP M\ Ut« fl3 

Hedlen Contrtct Kent Tbollirs) fl2 
Vacani 



9,22§.421 
4.525.252 
17.5§9 
•4.7^5 
3, §§4, 614 
•5.376 
253 
59§.S55 



l§§.§ 

52.3 
§.4 

41.3 
2.2 

6.4 



Source: 1980 Census data, run February 10, 1982 by 



awrence Berkeley Laboratory. 
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The publications of the 1980 Census are being released in three 
series: 1980 Census of Population ; 1980 Census of Housing ; and a 
combined 1980 Census of Population and Housing . Thrpugh one classi- 
fication or another, the Bureau of the Census intends to report 
population and housing data for every bit of United States terri- 
tory where any people live. Some "places" in Alaska, for example, 
reported by the census had fewer than 25 people in 1980, and 94 
"places" had fewer than 100. The threshold for a "place" in the 
contiguous 48 states, however, is at least 1,000 persons. Here, in 
densely populated states, cities, and Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas '(SMSAs ; commonly referred to as "metropolitan areas"), 
the Bureau provides data on "places," "central cities," "suburbs," 
"minor civil divisions" collectively having over 50,000 population, 
"census tracts" consisting of about 4,000 persons , and "block 
groups" consisting of a number of city blocks composed of abo^ut 
1,000' persons, as well as "blocks" bounded by four streets and 
composed of an average of 100 persons. Figure 1 demoas1:rates the 
method used by the Bureau in designating these various geographic 
areas. In addition, the Bureau reports data in "nonmetropolitan 
areas" by county, places "census county division," and "enumeration 
district." Figure 2 illustrates these geographic units , and a - 
glossary of these geographic terms as used by the Bureau appears in 
Appendix C. 

Each of these geographic divisions has its special uses for govern- 
ment, business , industry, and other interest groups including 
school systems and colleges. Those of particular use to higher 
education depend on the type of institution or system involved. 
For a community college or primarily commuter-oriented institution, 
data on group blocks, census tracts, metropolitan areas, or one or 
more counties might best be analyzed for the implications that 
their populations have on its academic program, attendance rates, 
need for student aid, and similar matters. Officials of such a 
college can learn much about the local^ population through census 
d^ta on these areas; and they can adapt its seirvices tp this popu- 
lation just as a business or industry markets its products — focusing 
on areas of greatest need or most likely to produce results. In 
contrast, decision makers of a regional state college or university 
might^well look at data from several surrounding counties or nearby 
metropolitan areas to make similar judgments, while those at insti- 
tutions with statewide drawing power could profitably study census 
data on the whole state and collections of counties to note trends 
affecting them* Institutions that draw many students from distant^ 
cities may find the demographic trends in those cities more impor- 
tant for planning than any others* State coordinating agencies or 
governing boards in small states or those without great in* or 
out-migration or changes in socioeconomic conditions, may find 
state-level data sufficient, but in most states, they wilT need to 
analyze data on a county-by-* county basis--for example, in order to 
know the proportions of different ethnic groups and the degree to 
which English is spoken in each county. 
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FIGURE 1 

CENSUS GEOGRAPHIC AREAS— METROPOLITAN 
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Source: Bureau of Census, 1978.. 
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FIGURE 2 

CENSUS GEOGRAPHIC AREAS-NONMETROPOLITAN 




Source: Bureau of the Census, 1978. 
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n California, the several levels of geographic units for which 
1980 Census data will be available are listed in Tables 3, 4, and 
5. In addition to the tabular data available for these geographic 
divisions, the Bureau of the Census will issue the several series 
of maps described in Table 6. For California, a complete set of li 
these maps, when avarilable, will cost almost $4,000. For higher 
education, the Metropolitan Map Series (MMS), the Vicinity Map 
Series (VMS), and the County maps would seem 6'f most value, both 
for individual colleges and universities and for statewide or 
system offices. 

In sum, although seldom used directly in the past by educational 
planners and administrators, census data have the potential of much 
use by them; and by reviewing the geographic sources of recent and 
current students , college and university leaders can determine 
which of the census's geographical units most applies to their 
institution and eventually obtain data on these units that should 



aid them in their planning. 




TABLE 3 



NUMBER OF CENSUS TRACTS, ENUMERATION DISTRICTS, 
BLOCK GROUPS AND BLOCKS 
CALIFORNIA COUNTIES, 1980 



Nuabar of 



County' 


Tracts 


SOs 


Block 


Grouos 


Blocks 


Alameda 


296 


2 


li 


142 


10, 


239 


Alpin« 




10 










Amador 




35 










Butte 


Jo 






OJ 




913 


Calaveras 


WW 


31 










Coluaa 




is 








— 


Contra Costa 


. 158 






708 


6, 


705 


Del Norte 




51 










£1 Dorado 


19 


99 




39 




619 


Fresno 


107 


210 




419 


5r 


410 


Glenn 




33 








~ 


Humboldt 


20 


195 




65 


1# 


038 


Imperial 


2S 


119 




Art 




692 


Inyo 




02 










Kem 


54 


54 






Of 


can 
590 


icings 


18 


80 




30 




495 


Lake 




76' , 




— 






Lassen 




50 






63, 




Los Angeles 


1 e. A A 
1# 644 


%4 




r JO 2 


*205 


Madera 


12 


£0 
OO 




2o 




• 4J 


Marin 


4^ 


23 




237 


2, 


034 


Mariposa i> 
Mendocino j^M 




26 










1* 


116 




17 




219 


Merced 


24 


63 




71 


1. 


157 


Modoc 




40 










Mono 




31 










Monterey 
Napa / 


69 
20 


63 
22 




187 
132 


2, 


888 
944 


Nevada | 


12 


66 










Orange 


418 




1 


r3SS 


IS. 


133 


Placer 


28 


63 




100 




993 


Plumas 




30 










Riverside 


m 


376 




558 


?. 


203 


Sacranen to 


151 


27 




559 


7, 


359 


San BenitQ 




46 




— ■» 






San Bernardino 


123 


246 




694 


8. 


052 


San Diego 


384 


127 


1 


r37S 


IS. 


005 


San Francisco 


156 






614 


5. 


259 


San Joaquin 


86 


41 




442 


4. 


253 


San Luis Obispo 


/ 30 


193 




46 




84i 



(continued) 



TABLE 3 
(Continued) 



County 



Number q£ 

Tracts SDs BlooJc Groups - Blocks 



San Mateo 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 

Slarra 

SisJciyou 
Solano 
Sonoma 
Stanislaus 

Suttar ' 
Tahana 

Trinity 

Tulara 

Tuolumna 

Ventura 

rolQ 

Yuba 

Statt Total 

^BlocJc lluabaring Araas. 



14S 
68 

261 
45 
27 



64 

59 
57 

51 



114 
25 
11 



5 
74 

-6 
20 
61 

11 
105 

25 
139 



17 
. 52 

25 
201 

61 

42 

58 
23 



5,034 3rd84 



552 
229 
1,131 
178 
47 



243 

238 
397 

41 

11 

120 



-430 
68 
37 

19,451 



5,917 
2,958 
11,513 

lr971 

1,277 



'2,328 
2,438 
4,205 

575 
249 

2,377 



4,851 
1,007 
524 

209,969 



Source: California State Data Center, 1981. 
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TABLE 4 



STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS 
CALIFORNIA, 1980 



HMwm 


Countlaa Xncliidad 


ti7 


Nuiibar of 
EOS llock Groupa 


t locks 


An«heii»-a«nt« Ana-G«rdan. <«rov8 


Oranga 


411 




i#35.5 


15,133 


••k«r«Ci«id 


Xarn 


■4 


"54 


40« 


C,590 


cm CO 


■utta' 


3C 


i30 


C3 


913 


rraano 


rraano 


109 


21C 


419 


5,410 


Loa Angaiaa-Umg ••■ch^ 


Los Angalaa 


1,«44 


44 


C,3«? 


C3,205 


Hodasto 


Stanlalaua 


57 




397 


4,205 


Oxnirrd-SUl V«il«y-V«ntur« 


Vantura 


114 


42 


430 . 


4,151 


Ktddlnf 


8haata„ 


27 


CI 


47 


1,277 


'lilv«r«ld«*S«n i«rit«rdlno-Ont«rlo 


Xi vara Ida, San Mrnardino 


235 


C22 


1,252 


15,25S 


SacranMinto . 


Flacar, SaoraMntOi Yolo 


204 


14C 


727 


9,359 


Sal ln««*5«««ld*-Hont«r«y 


Hontaray 


C9 


C3 


117 


2,CCI 


San Oia^o 


fan Dlago 


314 


127 


1^375 


15,005 


San rranolaco-Oakland 


Alaiwda. Contra Coata» Harin 


* 










■an FranolaeOi 8an Hatao 


JOS 


* 30 


3,353 ^ 


30,204 


San Joaa 


Santa Clara 


2C1 


C 


1,131 


11,513 


Santa Barbara^Santa Harla-LoMpoq 




CI 


74 


229'^ 


2,951 


Santa Crux 


Santa Crus * 


" 45 


20 


i7S 


l,97i 


Santa floaa 


Sonona 


59 


139 


23C 


2,434 


Stockton 


San Joaquin 


IC 


41 


442 


4,253 


Valla jo-rairfl«ld*Hapa 


Mapaf Solano 


■4 


. 47 


375 


3,272 


Viaalla-TuUra-PortarvUla 


Tulaea 


.51 


201 


120 


2,377 


Yuba City 


Suttar, Yuba , 


27 


40 


71 


1,099 



Each of tha 30 counblea Inoludad In tha SHSAa'llatad abova la co«plataly divided Into 
cenaua tracts. In addition, ths following 8 olAintlaa ara oonplataiy tracted: 

Dorado, Hunboldt, Impsrlsl,^ Klnss, Madera, Hcroad, Nevada. San Lule Oblepo 

For the remalnlns 20 countlee, tracts wsrs not sstsbllsh«4* Instssd, snunsrstlon 
districts Ton* the imallest geogrsphlo srss. 



Source: Calif ornia State Data Center, 1981 • 
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TABLE 5 



URBANIZED AREAS 
CALIFORNIA, 1980 



Antioch-Pittsburg 
Bakers fie Id 
Chico ^ 
Fairfield 
Fresno 

Hemet 
Lancaster 

Los Angeles-Long Beach „ 

Modesto 

Napa 

Oxnard-Ventura-Thousand Oaks 

Palm Springs 

Redding 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

San Bernardino-Riverside 
San Diego 

San Francisco-Oakland 
San Jose 
Santa Barbara 

Santa Cruz 
Santa Maria 
Santa Rosa ^ 
Seas ide-Monter ey 
Simi Valley 

Stockton 

Visalia • 
Yuba City 

Yuma (California Portion) 



Source: California State Data Center, 1981. 
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TABLE 6 



1980 CENSUS MAPS 



Maps are particularly helpful when .working with lower levels of 
Census Geography (blocks/ EOs, and tracts) because they ^re the 
only method qf locating the specific geographical boundaries of 
the area being studied. There are several series of maps that 
show census boundaries: 



Metropolitan Map Series (MMS) maps cover the urbanizet^ por- 
tion o£ SMSAs« Each map sheet shows the names of streets and 
other significant features, boundaries and names \(or numbers) 
of places/ censas county divisions/ congressional dxsitrictS/ 
census tracts / enumeration districts/ and blocks. 

Vicinity Map Series (VMS) maps are comparable to the Metro- 
politan Map Series but cover urban places outside of SMSAs. 

County maps cover those portions of countiel not covered by 
the Metropolitan Map Series and all of those counties outside 
af SMS As « They show the sam6 types of boundaries that are 
shown on the Metropolitan Map Series* County maps are 
usually reproductions of maps obtained from individual State 
highway departments with Census Geography superimj^oded • 

Place maps cover all 1980 census incorporated and census 
designated places not included on the Metropolitan Map 
Series. Place maps/ usually based on maps<^upplied by local 
agencies/ identify streets and show boundaries for places, 
census county divisions/ congressional districts/ enumeration 
districts/ and when appropriate/ census tracts and blocks* 

Tract Outline maps show the boundaries and numbers or names 
of census tracts/ counties/ and all places with a population 
of 10/000 or more for all SMSAs* Only streets auid map 
features which form tract boundaries are shown on the maps. 



Source: California State Data Center, 1981., 
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TWO 

LIMITATIONS OF THE 1980 CENSUS 
FOR POSTSECONDARY PLANNING 



The utility of the 1980 Census for college and university planning 
depends on (1) the availability of i%s data, (2) the technology 
used by the Bureau of the Ceiisus to release the data, (3) the 
reliability of the data, and (4) the accuracy of prlojections that 
can be drawn from the data. These issues are the topics of this 
chapter. 



AVAILABILITY OF 1980 DATA " - 

After "amost two years and $1 billion," The Wall Street Journal 
reported on March 9 of this year, '\ . . the Census Bureau can tell 
you little more about Americans t^ian it could before the 1980 
census." This statement summarizes the current frustrations of 
users of census data. ^ 

Over the years, the Bureau of the Census has earned a reputation"^ 
for Exactness, promptness, and reliability regarding its data» The 
importance of the data to so- many different users, from commercial 
pollsters who use its sample household bases for survey purposes to 
school districts planning' building construction and closing, has 
encouraged the Bureau to exert every effort to serve its clientele 
faithfully and fully. The more accurate the Bureau's data, the 
more. likely users would be to base good decisions on them. And in 
past decades, the Bureau'^ functiojis, budget, ahd staff of experts 
grew because of the confidence it had earned. 

The 1980 Census has lowered, in the short run at least, the public 
esteem of the Bureau. The staff director of the House Subcommittee 
on Census and Population has complained that "by the time people 
get what they need, it'll be way out of date." An auditor in the 
General Accounting Office says, "The da^ is already too late; if 
it's not current, it's not relevant" t The Wall Street Journal, ' 
March 9, 1982). Many users are still making do with 1970 data, 
awaiting adequately detailed 1980 data. The 1980 data now being 
released are, on average, more tban a year behind schedule. In 
1979, the Bureau promised that all its 1980 data would be released 
by April 1982-*the second anniversairy of the count. By that date, 
however, not even the first printed volume was available. In 1981, 
the Bureau was able to provide overall population figures to the 
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states so that reapportiiioninent of the House of Represeatatives 
could take place, but these figures* were much disputed by some 
states who claimed undercounts as>the reason for losing a represen- 
tative or two. 'City counts of the population have also been widely 
disputed, and because billions of federal and state dollars depend 
on those counts, cities have gone to court to obtain Bureau data oa 
who filled out census questionnaires at what addresses. The courts 
have not been sympathetic to the » cities , indicating that such data 
is confidential and that other governmental bodies have no legal 
right to "monitdr" the Bureau's census counts. The Bureau promises 
confidentiality to respondents, .especially important to minority 
groups and illegal immigrants, in order to ensure a full count; and 
at least partially because of its assurances, the Bureau counted 
five and* a half million more people in the 1980 Census, than it had 
expected. It appears unlikely that this confidentiality will be 
destroyed by the courts.* While these cases have not accounted/ 
entirely for the Bureau's delay in reporting -certain data, they 
hav6 tended to delay final reporting. 

A more direct cause of delay has been Reagonomics. Becausip of 
budget cutbacks, the Bureau of the Census has been unable to hire 
the extra people required to computerize data, set up table shells, 
and eliminate inevitable defects from programs. Indeed, as of 
March 19, 1982, it was forced to lay off 500 permanent personnel 
and to place all remaining employees, including its director, on 
furlough for one of every ten working days through May. These 
budget cuts caused massive disruptions as senior staff bumped 
lower- level personnel, analytical and computer staff were reduced, 
morale lowered, and productivity impaired. 

Besides budget cuts, another reason* for the delay in releasing the 
data according to The Wall Street Journal , has been the inadequacy 
of the Bureau's "ancient computers to handle the load planned for 
45hem— a failure of foresight t^at can be laid to Bureau administra- 
tors a^ter the 1970 Census. 

As a result of these several problems, complete and final 1980 
Census data will not be available in printed form until mid- 1983 at 
the earliest. ^ - 



TECHNOLOGY FOR RELEASE OF DATA 



Despite these publication delays, the Bureau made available, in 
computer tape STF-IA, data oif. all 19 of the "short form" or 100 
percent items, broken down to the census-tract level for each 
state. In April 1982, on Tape STF-IB, these data were broken down 
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to the group block and block levels whicji are so important to local 
government, business, and industry. Data on the 65 additional 
"long form" or "sample" items regarding employment, income, school 
enrollment, educational attainment, and household characteristics 
are not yet available, however, at the county or lower .levels^ 
either on tape or in separate state publications. These data are 
being compiled first for the smaller states, leaving the largest 
such as New York and California to the very end~according to a 
Bureau spokesman, "so that we can get the bugs out first" ( The Wall 
Street Journal, March 9, 1982), — 

A number of census reports formerly available in printed form will 
be available for the 1980 Census only on tap^ or microfiche. 
Appendix D lists estimates of the Bureau of the Census for the 
release dates of its major data tapes, printed volumes, and micro- 
fiche files , but most of these dates have now been extended by from 
three to six months. . For; most large universities and other major 
users of census data, the restriction of some data to tape or 
microfiche will not impede their. use. Yet smaller institutions may 
be hampered by the lack of printed products, especially those 
containing cross-item analyse.s. A complete set of STF-1 data tapes 
for California costs between $840 and $2,940 i depending on the 
technicfal capabilities of the coii4)uter used to access the data. 
Cost of microfiche for California when available will probably be 
less than $200, but Bureau paper prints of microfiche will cost 
considerably more, judging from existing prices. For example, the 
Massachusetts STF-IA microfiche costs $68, but its paper print 
costs $2,580. 

As a final note on the availability of' information, the Data Users 
Division of the Blireau, which handles distribution ^and consultation 
service on Bureau products and which is now entering its most 
active period in the decade, is losing 28 of its 120 staff members, 
and 10 vacant positions will remain unfilled. The Division's 
technical documentation staff is losing Veven of its ten-member 
staff, and after the accompanying "riffing" and "bumping" will have 
eight members. Hence service is likely to be slower than in the 
past. Indeed, unless orders are placed prior to the release date 
of a particular product, one must wait for its second "printing*" 



RELIABILITY OF CENSUS DATA AND , 
RESULTING POPULATION ESTIMATES 

The reliability of 19S0 data cannot yet fully be judged. The 
Bureau maintains that the 1980 Census was the mist accurate of any 
to date, although its ^admitted undercounting of ethnic minorities 
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-may make local, state,' and regional totals for areas with high' 
proportions of minorities particularly unreliable.* 

The most telling argument of the Bureau for the reliability of its 
1980 data are the 5.5 million peopl? identified in the 1980 census 
who were unaccounted for by population projections and estimates up 
until census day. On the other hand, this 5*5 million discrepancy, 
out of a total increase from the 1970 -census of 23*2 milliofi, can 
be considered a substantial error in Bureau estimating-'-particularly 
by an ageticy that offers estimates of the American population 
second-by- second throughout the year at tfee Commerce building in 
Wash;Uigton, D.C., kiid whose estimates and projections have been - 
asjslimed to be more accurate than those of private demographic 
^alysts or state and local goveimments. 

How could the Bureau underestimate the population i'ncrease between 
1970 and 1580 by well over 20 .percent? The answers so far provided 
both by the Bureau^ and by outsiide experts put in some "jeopardy its ^ 
reputation fqjr reliability. Bryant Robey, editor of American 
Demographics , writes that (1982, p. 40): 

Early returns from the 1980 Census show that the Census 
Bureau population projections understate * the likely 
diffeirences in population trends among the different 
regions of the country because the projections are based 
upon inaccurate assumptions. -For one thing, the Census- 
Bureau underestimated the extent of migration » among 
regions during the 1970s. For another, bureau projections 
could not isstimate the extent of illegal immigration. As 
a result, the projections overestimate the number of 
young adults in the Northeast and underestimate them in 
the South and West. 

The Numbers News for October 19, 1981 (No. 10), states the case 
more graphically: 

Comparison of population estimates and 1980 census results 
reveals "a definite pattern of major deficits in the 
postcensal [1970] estimates for the states of the South 
and West and of relatively small differences for the 
states of the Northeastern and North Central regions" the 
Census Bureau reports. 

*Based on matching households in the Current Population Survey with 
1980 Census returns, the Bureau estimates that the 1980 Census 
missed 5*1 percent of Blacks and 4.4 percent of non-Black Hispan- 
ics^ but overcounted whites by 0.3 percent, for a total undercount 
of 0.6 percent, compared to a 19>70.Black undercount of 7*7 percent 
and total undercount of 2.2 percent ( The Numbers News , October 19, 
1981). ^ * 
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The Number News illustrates these "major deficits" by the fact that 
in IJi^vada, the census counted 10.06 percent more residents than 
estimated, in Arizona 8.03 percent, and in Florida 7,51 percent. 
At the other extreme, Alaska's census count was 2.2 percent lower."* 

Illegal .immigration undoubtedly accounted in part for the mistaken 
estimates of the Bureau between 1970 and 1980 about population 
growth in the South and West, whei^ -most legal immigraats an4 
probably most illegal immigrants as well have recently located. 
Estimates of illegal immigrants in the country range fmtn below two 
million to as many as nine million, with the Bureau o£\the Census 
estimating that the number "is almost certainly below 6.0 million 
and may be substantially less, possibly only 3.5 to 5.0 million" 
( American Demographics , October 1981, p, 22). Of this number,' 
probably fewer, than three million are Mexican nationals. But as 
many as two-thirds" of the total may reside in California and the 
rest of the Southwest. Since the Bureau can count in the census 
only those who are willing to be counted and then statisticaUy 
assume a certain percentage of undercounting of all its figures, 
those data for illegals are probably most prone to error. This 
likelihood affects state totals in such Southwest and Pacific 
states as California disproportionately to others. 

In summary, the 1980 Census was probably the most accurate of any 
decennial census, although it3 undercounting of minorities and 
illegal immigrants affects the accuracy of regional and state data 
in geographic areas most susceptible to illegal immigration. The 
discrepancy of 5.5 mjLllion between 1980 estimates and the census 
indicates that something is amiss with the projection or estimating 
techniques of the Bureau. Such techniques become more and more 
important during the decade until the next census. The Bureau is - 
currently reassessing its estimating' techniques, but unless it 
improves its techniques for estimating both population increase and 
regional migration during the 1980s, users should be increasingly 
cautious about the reliability of these estimates as the decade of 
the 1980s moves forward in time. Although the idea of a census 
every five years was much talked about in the last decade—among 
other reasons, to verify such e^tiinates—it seems highly improbable 
for 1885, now that the cost of the 1990 Census is already being 
criticized as exorbitant by the General Accounting Office. 

-The Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT predicts 
that the migration of young people to the Southwest will not be as 
great in the 1980s as in the 1970s because of high costs of living 
and housing. It foresees that the Pacific states will be a slower 
growth area than the remainder of the West, although the West will 
continue to grow much faster than the national average (Ttobey^ 
1982) . ' 
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UTILITY OF CENSUS DATA ' , 

0 

Census data for 1980— if not' population Estimates between censuses- 
are as accura'te as it seeing possible to make them, but are they the 
particular data that users need? Some of the questions that have 
been raised about them include these: -Are they the most important 
data needed by the society? Do they reflect social and lifestyle 
^trends, as well as demographic and economic ishifts? And are they 
collected fxrequently enough to indicate current conditions? 

In the August 24, 1981, issue of U,S. News and World Reports , its 
staff economists showed how errors and inaccurate assumptions in 
important national economic indicators (including the Consumer 
Price Index of the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics) may mislead 
decision makers regarding the rate of inflation, trade deficits, 
the gross national pr^o duct, amount of business investment, store 
sales, personal income, and unemployment. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is undertaking needed improvements in its"^ basic statis- 
tical indicators, and similar reassessment is desirable by other 
government agencies that collect and analyze population and economic 
data including the Bureau of the Census. 

However accurate the census data were in 1980, as noted above, they 
become. less and less sb, as the years go by* For instance, the 
1980 Census reported the United States population as 226,545,805 
and California's population as 23,667,565, with 66.3 percent of the 
American population over' the age of 25 having a high school diploma 
and 16.3 percent having a college degree* But what would each of 



do not know with any high degree of^eftainty, nor are we ever 
likely to. The assumptions built into the Bureau's projection and 
estimating techniques can never fully encompass the vast number of 
changes occurring in a dynamic^ society such as the United States or 
particularly California. , 

Michael Batutisi a contributing editor to American Demographics , 
states that "there are many ways to estimate current population, 
but there is 'no best way. Even categorizing estimates is difficult 
because there are many variations and combinations of the standard 
methods/' He believes that "the Census Bureau's estimates are 
reasonably consistent over time, and they cover areas throughout 
the nation uniformly. But they may not be the most useful for the 
level of geography you are interested in, and they are not as 
up-to-date as estimates from private companies" (1982, pp* 42, 44). 

How accurate then are estimates likely to be for California that 
are made from the 1980 Census? Almost 20 percent of the Bureau's 
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undercount in its 1970s' projections of the U.S. population in 1980 
occurred in California. Hence the Bureau* s"" late 1970s ' -^^imates 
for California were in gross error. New assumptions and new tech- 
niques eventually produce more accurate Bureau estimates during 
this decade, but so far no assurance exists about an improvement 
over the 1970s. Moreover, accurately estimating the population of 
California will not be as difficult as estimating that of Cali* 
fomia's counties or subdivisions of counties. 

More than perhaps any other state in the nation, California presents 
particularly difficult problems for making accurate projections. 
Among those of particular concern to postsecondary planners are the 
following: 

• The " Pacific " Factor ^ As noted above, states in the South and 
West have been growing faster than the national average, but 
some indications exist that California will not be as attractive' 
for in-'migration in the future as it was in the past or as in 
other Pacific states. How much its especially high housing 
costs, its generally high costs of living, and its other detri- 
ments will counteract the attractiveness of its Pacific location 
may vary during the decade, depending on a multitude of national 
and regional economic issues. 

• The Singles Factor : The increase in the number of s;ingle Cali- 
fomians over the past two decades ^ould seem to indicate a 
steaidy trend throughout the 1980s for the State, whose past 
increase in population can be attributed in large part to in- 
migration of young people. Yet Melko and Cargan (1981, p. 30)^ 
conclude that as the baby boom generatioi/ of the 1950s and 1960s 
grows older, the singles population will "probably not continue 
to grow as a percentage of the total population." 

• The Immigration Factor: Representative Richard Ottinger of New 
^York has stated that immigration "now accounts for an estimated 
40 to 50 percent of U.S. populat^ion growth" (1982, p. 33). 
Since the 1980 Census', the population of the nation has increased 
by 4.5 million people, which would ordinarily meatl. that Cali- 
fornia's population, being almost 10 percent of the nation's, 
would have grown by some 450,000, or. £o over -24 million. But 
because California receives a disproportionate share of Asian 
and Mexican immigrants (both legal and illegal) ^ its population 
probably has grown more than this. 

• The Ethnit Factor : All planners for higher education are aware, 
of the difference in rates at which young people from various 
ethnic groups graduate from high school and enter college. 
California, with its special prog;rams of financial and education-^ 
al aid, has increased some of these graduation and admission 
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rates to higher levels than the average for the United States, 
but across all minority groups, except Chinese and Japanese, 
they remain substantially lower than those for the white popula- 
tion. The sheer numbers of different ethnic groups ia California 
increases the difficulties of these educational projections, 
California's 1980 population included, in addition to 18 million 
whites, 4,5 million Hispanics (of whom 80 percent were Mexican), 
1.8 million Blacks, and between 100,000 and 350,000 each of 
American Indian, Japanese, Chinese, Fili]^ino, and Korean, along 
with lesser numbers of many other races who collectively account- 
ed for another 212,000, ' Some of these smaller groups are so new 
to the State that no records exist as to what their high school 
. graduation rate will be. 

♦ The Baby Boom Factor : As is now evident, America's number of 
live births is once again- increasing. Martin O'Connell, a demo- 
grapher in the Bureau of the Census, states that its surveys 
indicate tha^ "women would like to have, on the average, two 
children. But . . - the average woman is [now only) having 
between 1.76 and 1.88" ( Wall Street journal , March 4, 1982) . 
Because of California's younger-than^-average population, it will 
most likely gain more than an average share of youngsters in the 
next decade. On the other' hand, California's proportion of 
working women, aging women, and large mortgages as well as its ' 
particular life styles may be reason for its birth rate to 
remain low; Even demographers i^n the Bureau disagree about the 
numbers of live births to expect nationally in the next two 
decades ,» and prospects for California are no less open to dis- 
agreement. 

SUMMARY 

As this chapter indicates i California's postsecondary planners face 
several difficulties in using data from the 1980 Census. They will 
be among the last to receive detailed 1980 data, and they will 
encounter major problems in estimating changes in the State's 
population since 1980 because of unknown variation in immigration 
and iri-migration rates, varying high school graduation and college 
enrollment rates of ^iifferent groups, and changing birth rates. 
Certainly they must be cautious in applying 1980 data to current 
and future conditions or relying on population estimates stemming 
from them. But rather than concluding that the 1980 Census wi^Xl 
not be useful in aiding planning for postsecondary education in 
California, its data provide the basic demographic information on 
which this planning should proceed. ■ 
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POSTSECONDARY ISSUES TO WHICH CENSUS DATA APPLY 

Although higher education planners have in the past seldom used 
first-hand decexmial census data in their work^ the 1980 Census can 
aid them greatly in their understanding of present conditions and 
future prospecEs of higher education. For cixample, the age data in 
Table 7 for Califomians in 1970 and 198Q contain major implications 
both for college and university leaders and state officials- The 
most obvious, of course, is the probable decline in the X8- to 
24-year-old age group that has traditionally provided the bulk of 
full-time higher education enrollments. Where this decline occurs 
geographically in the State and when it occurs have implications 
for planning and budgeting at every Community.College, State Univer- 
sity, and University campus. ' . 

Until now, California planners relied on projections that did not 
have the benefit of 1980 Census counts. For example, the figures 
available to the California Postsecondary Education Commission for 
projecting the State's 1980 population under 20 years of age were 



TABLE 7 



SELECTED AGE GROUPINGS OF CALIFORNIANS 
1970 AND 1980 





1970 


1980 


Di f f erence 


Under 5 years ^ 
5-9 years 
10 - 14 years 
15 - 19 years 
20 - 24 years 
25 - 29 years 
30 - 34 years 


1,642,683 
1,918,327 
1,963,681 
■ 1,817,379 
Ij 740, 966 
1,457,614 
1,219,389 


1,708,063 
1,650,3QJ 
1,795,875 
2,130,324 
2,355,662 
2,233,145 
2,009,953 


65,380 
T 268,020 
- 167,806 
312,945 
614,696 
775,531 
790,564 


All ages 


19,953,134 


23,667,565 


3,714,431 


Median age 


28.1 


29.9 





Sources: 1970: Bureau of the Census, 1971, Table 21, eiccept for 
"all ages** which is from an updated count— PHC-3-06 Cali- 
fornia* 1980: Bureau of the Census, May 1981, Table 2. 
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about a quarter of a million short of the actual census count and 
about a third of a million short for those aged 18 to 24. These 
two discrepancies alone affected the Commission' s conclusions 
regarding college attendance rates as well as the State's assumptions 
about allocation of funds foyr-pre-college education versus college- 
level work. The existing projections should thus be reviewed and, 
if necessary, modified in light of the data from the 1980 Census 
illustrated in Table 2 above. 

As important as such statewide numbers are, they are probably less 
critical for higher education planning than those regarding each of 
many important subgroups that overall numbers conceal. Fo'T in- 
stance, in Assembly Concurrent Resolution 151 of 1974, the Legisla- 
ture directed California's public colleges and universities to 
overcome "ethnic, economic, and sexual underrepresentation" in the 
make-up of their student bodies. In Assembly Concurrent Resolution 
201 of 1976, it directed them to overcome "the underrepresentation 
of handicapped students." And in AB 4325 of 1976, it directed that 
part-time students, most of whom are beyond the traditional college- 
going age "shall be treated equitably by California institutions of 
postsecondary education." For each of these five grpups of concern, 
to the Legislature, the census provides a population data base 
that, if used in relation to other data, can be vastly informative 
about their characteristics. The following sections of^ this chapter 
note the classes of census data relevant to each of ^these five 
groups and then discusses the State's goals of affirmative action 
and access in light of these data. The sections on ethnic groups 
and economic groups exemplify the use of census data for any popula- 
tion group, and what is said at lengtl^ about them in those sections 
can be extended to the other groups, which are therefore discussed 
more briefly. 



ETHNIC GROUP DATA 

Ethnic minorities constitute not only a fourth of California's 
to|^l population but an even larger and more rapidly growing propor- 
t of its school- and college-age young people. The 1980 Census 
wIh give an exact count of each of 13 or more minority groups, 
depending on the breakdown of Hispanics, for each geographic unit 
of the State. For each of these groups, data will be available on 
all other items covered by the census. Among them, the following 
seem especially important for educational planning: 

• Age : Ages can be broken down by year or grouped into pre-school, 
elementary, high school, and college-age coharts. The average 
age of each ethnic group gives some hint of Jits probable growth 
in relation to the state population as a wjiole. (Most minority 
groups have a lower average age than whitest ) 
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• School Attendance and Educational Attainment : The percent of 
each ethnic and age group attending school or college can be 
found along with^the level of schooling completed by adults. As 
is well known, the level of educational attainment of parents 
affects the high school graduation and college-going rates of 
their children, particularly of girls, and also affects the 

.^enrollment of adults themselves in adult or continuing education. 
Attendance or enrollment data can « provide forewarning of the 
need for special programs or services for certain ethnic groups 
as they advance through the educational system grade by grade. 

• Ability to Speak English ; One instructional servicift needed by a 
number of ethnic groups^ perhaps at all age levels, is additional 
or concentrated instruction in Englis]^.* The census gives the 
count of those who speak English "veigf well," "well," "not 
well," or "not at all" (Question 13c) . 

• Income: The income level of persons and of households can show 
what. proportions of an ethnic group fall below the poverty level 
as well as in ranges along the continuum. Low-income groups can 

^be targeted for appropriate student aid and services through all 
the years of schooling. Differential funding of* schools or of 
public colleges may be considered "when located in low-income 
areas since they may need extra funds to provide substantial 
help to students from low-income families. 

• Marital Status: When compared to school attendance, age^ and 
grade level, data on marital status may show effects of single 
parenting and divorce— both particularly high itt California— on 
the academic development of chirdren and their rate of school 
and college attendance. For example, such data may indicate 

. whether single heads of households provide^ equal support for 
their children's attendance as two-parent households, as well as 
whether or not divorce x or death of parents relates^ to their 
children's school and college enrollment. 

• Sex : Differences in male and female attendance and educational 
attainment among different ethnic and age groups can be examined. 

• Residence Five Years Ago : When analyzed with schooling, English- 
speaking ability, and age, these data can help indicate how 
quickly particular ethnic groups such as refugees from Southeast 
Asia or Mexican immigrants aculturate into American society, 
giving planners information for serving their educational needs^ 

• Residence in 1980 : For every level of education and geographic 
area from county down to SHSA^ census tract , block group and 
block, these data provide planners with specific numbers of 
persons in the ethnic group with which educational institutions 
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must deal. Data from this question and that oa the type of 
housing in which families live are some of the most valuable to 
be obtained from the census for state and Institutional planners. 
For example, changes isx the composition of neighborhoods, cities, 
and counties can be determined for most ethnic groups (but not 
for Hispanics, unfortunately) by comparing 1970 and 1980 data on 
them. (Appendix E explains the comparability of 1970 and 1980 
data oh race or ethnic origin.) The growing heterogeneity of 
the California population requires that educational planners 
recognize that concentrations of certain groups in particular 
locations may significantly change the social, economic, and 
educational structure of these areas and thereby the plans of 
nearby institutions^.^ ' . 

• Employment : The X980 Census data include the amoxmt of employ- . 
ment the week prior to the census and for the year 1979 as well 
as type of occupation and household income for 1979. the census 
was conducted just as the current economic depression began, so 
these data must be used with caution in making assumptions about 
current or future conditions. Nonetheless, data on employment . 
combined with those* on sex and the number of children in the 
household may indicate any effects that parental employment, and 
particularly mothers' employment, has on schooling of children. 
Part-time and full-time eraplo3^ent may also be analyzed. 

• Occupation ; Data on the occupation of each person, along with 
age and level of schooling completed, may help to answer ques- 
tions about the worth of schooling in job placement and upward 
mobility for each minority group. 

These examples of what the 1980 census provides for educational 
planning affecting different ethnic groups merely illustrates the 
major variables found in the census. Similar examples can be made 
for any other groups of concern to planners, such as low-income, 
women, disabled, or part-time students, as illustrated below. 



LOW-INCOME DATA 



The 1980 Census reveals that 8.6 percent of California's families 
and 19.8 percent. of its unrelated individuals subsisted below the 
poverty level in 1979. Its detailed data on income level can aid 
in setting state policies for student aid needed by families at 
various income levels. Other examples of census data relevant to 
educational opportunity for low- income students include the follow*- 
ing: 

• 37. 
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• Age ; Income data combiaed with age-levels data are helpful in 
educational planning, since income varies v/ith age. Thus the 
median age of various population groups affects their average 
income level. This fact can help planners avoid a common error 
in analyzing ethnic group data. The average income of KLacks, 
Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and some other minority groups is lower 
than that of whites; but their income is at least somewhat low^r 
than that of whites because their average age is well below that 
of whites. The average' white (now age 30) is thus closer to 
peak earning power than these minority groups, such as Hispanics 
with an average age of 23, many of whom are only now entering 
the labor force. 

• Marital Status : The census covers a number -of different catego- 
ries of marital status, and each has its own contribution to 
make in an analysis of economic underrepresentation in postsecond- 
ary education. This analysis is furthered with data on living^ 
arrangements, such as single-person residences, family residence, 

*^ and single parent families. 

• School Attendance and Educational Attainment : Analysis of the 
years of schooling of individuals by income level and family 
status can also contribute to state policy on student aid and on 
institutional support to schools and colleges that serve large 
numbers of low-income students. 

• Ability to Speak English : This factor is related to income and 
poverty status as Well as to college-going, retention, and 
graduation rates, both of students themselves and their' parents . 

• Residence Five Years Ago: This element helps show the rate of 
in- and out-migration of low-income and poverty- level individuals 
and. families within a locality or the state. County or census 
tract rates may be of particular interest to community colleges 
that have historically enrolled the greatest number of low-income 
students . 

• Residence in 1980 : This item gives, by each census geographic 
subdivision, the exact number of low-income individuals and 
families by income and age level. 

• Employment : Both the type and amount of employment for 1979 are 
reported for each individual* Both can be analysed in terms of 
years of schooling, age, marital status, an4 current school or 
college attendance while working or iihemployed. They can also 
contribute to an assessment of the role education plays in 
upward mobility of low-income persons^* 

r 
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i Number of Rooms in Residence ; When related to the number of 
" children ia the - residence, this variable gives some idea of the 
amount or type of space that commuting students have for studying 
in privacy at home and could affect state and institutional 
policies oh funding study facilities for colleges located in 
areas with low room-' to-person ratios. 



DATA ON MEN AND WOMEN 
* * 

Underrepresentation of women has ended within the past few years at 
the undergraduate level in (^^lifornia higher education but remains 
a serious problem in graduaJte school and celftain professional 
prbgrams* Institutional enrollment data are more useful in review- 
ing these areas of underrepresentation than census data, but census 
data contain information relative to differences between paen and 
women in educational attainment and attendance, occupation income, 
marital status, and as head of household (where work potentially 
keeps the breadwinner from education). Each of these elements can 
be analyzed by ethnic group, geographic area, or other variable in 
the census in order to better understand the problems that women 
face in continuing their education through graduate or professional 
school. All of these data are available from both the 1970 and 
1980 Censuses, so trends may be Miscemed that can guide the State 
and institutions in facilitating women's continued study. 



PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES 



The 1980 Census included one three-part question on this subject, 
as follows: "Does this person have a physical, mental, or other 
health condition which has lasted for si^x or more months and which 

(a) limits ' the kind or amount of work this person can do at a job? 

(b) prevents this person from working at a job? (c) limits or 
prevents this person from using pii^lTh^ transportation?" (Question 
19). Data from this question broken down into small geographic 
areas may show concentrations of handicapped people and help in 
planning appropriate educational programs for them. By assessing 
the age, occupation, amount of schooling, marital status, number of 
children, income level, housing and other characteristics of these 
people, educational planners may determine how colleges and univer- 
sities can better contribute to the welfare of the disabled. 
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ADULT STUPENTS 



As noted above, the California Legislature has identified equitable 
education of part-time students as a state priority. Census data 
from a number of item$ can be analyzed to detertnitie the charac*-* 
teristics of everyone enrolled in school or college during February 
or March 1980, and ^he educational attainment of all persons over 
16 years of age. This information on adults engaged in education 
is far more accurate than that derived from other types of research. 
The following variables drawn from the census are among the most 
helpful for this analysis: 

• gducational Attainment and Current Attendance : The niinber of 
years of schooling* completed by every person can be compared to 
curreht enrollment in school or college^ s 

• Age : The number and proportion attending at ages 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22-24, 25-29, and 30-34 can be determined. 

4 

• Occupation ; Jobs can be matched with college attendance by age, 
seX4 and other characteristics. . 

• Income Level : Educational attendance tends to parallel income 
levels as well as previous educational attainment, in that the 
greater a person's income and prior education, the greater, the 
chances of continuing education. 

• Hours Worked Last Week : This factor can also be compared with 
college attendance by age, s^x, and other characteristics^ 

• Travel Time to Work: This factor may affect 'the amount of time 
available for college. 

• Marital Status ; Whether head of household, parent, married or 
single, and size of family may affect continued enrollment. 

• Ethnicity : Ethnic identity may also affect school and college 
attendance apart from income, prior schooling, and other vari- 
ables. " . ^ „ 

• Other Variables : Such items as ability to speak English, resi- 
dence five years ago, number of childten ever born^ and se:c may 
also have implications for plazmers of adult and continuing 
education programs, v In fact, the census probably provides more ^ 
(but not necessarily mote important) information useful for 
planning a"dult and continuing education than for any other group 
identified thus far. Approj^rxat^ely designed research based on 
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the^e data could reveal much not yet known about the continuing 
education population as well as adults who are nat attending 
school .or college. • o 



STATE GOALS OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND ACCESS 

Twb of the principal goals of California State policy in relation , 
to postsecofldary. education for the past 20 years have been affirma- 
tive action and accisss to college. Given , the 1980 Census finding 
that over « quarter of all Calif omians are ethnic minorities and 
that nearly 10 percent are alsp at the poverty level in incoiiie, 
these two goals should remain of high priority in the coming decade 
and beyond. 

Affirmatiye Action * 

The purpose of affirmative action has' bfeen to increase the propor* 
tion of ethnic minorities and women in postsecpndary education. 
The State has been partially successful in this effort among Blacks 
and women at the undergraduate level but less so with Hispanics* 
Few „data have been available for' estimating its success among the 
Southeast Asian populations recently entering the State. By using 
the undercount statistical adjustment of the census, the 1980 
Census can §ive a. fairly accurate count of each ethnic group by 
age, sex, English-speaking ability, years of scTiooling, current 
enrollment in schppl or college, occupation, level of income, type 
of housing, and location in the state. A great deal of computer 
programming and. analyses would be r^uired to determine the rela- 
tionships between these factors and college-going^- retention, or 
completion rartes of Hispanics and new Asian groups, but a special 
study of them similar to those that the Bdreau of the Census has 
done for the nation as a whole on Blacks and on people Of Spanish 
origin (Bureau of the Census, June 1978 and May 1981) would assist 
schools, "Colleges, "and universities in the localities where most of 
these groups have migrated. ^ > 

To measure the succress of affirmative action in postsecondary . 
ediication at giving minorities and women ah equal opportunity to 
enter all occupations and professions', data from the 1970 and 1980 
Censuses can be used to compare categories of people in terins of 
their educational attainment- and occupations. In addition, ^part of 
the "success of affirmative action in permitting upward mobility may 
be measured by income and type of housing of various groups (taking 
into account differing median ages of ethnic groups)* Census 
information on housing is extensive and provides not only the 



nunber of bedrooms and baths per family unit but also the year it 
was built^ the presence and type of air conditioning^ the type of 
heating equipment, water supply, sewage disposal, telephone, and 
the estimated value of the property* Coo^aring 1970 and 1980 data 
oa these items would^ive some evidence of upward mobility ar lack 
of it. ' 



Access ' 

Equal access to postsecondary education commonly means the opportu^ 
aity to enter a particular postsecondary institution or program 
regardless of geographic location or financial condition* Calif pr^ 
nia has largely overcome geographic barriers to access through its 
network of public and private colleges and universities and their 
many branch centers and outreach programs. It has also devoted 
substantial effort at meeting the financial needs of low^income 
students who would be unable to enroll because of economic reasons* 
To assess the success of this latter effort ^ data Can be analyzed 
from the 1980 Census on individual income, family income > number of 
children in the family and in the residence, the value of the home, 
the o number^ of years of schooling of each person, *the number of 
persons* attending college, their age, sex, marital status, and 
ethnic origin, and whether or not the family or person falls below 
the poverty level. When incorporated in a wellrdesigned -research ^ 
project, these data could reveal miich about the need for financial 
aid by Various groups in order for State policy to assure equal 
access to postsecondary. education for the needy. 
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^ FOUR 
OTHER DA^A SOURCES FOR POSTSECONDARY PLANNING 



So far this report has focused almost exclusively on the 1980 
Census* This section^ however, points to additional sources of 
demographic data useful for college and university planning. It 
first notes information available from the Bureau of the Census, 
then data ftom other selected government agetfcies^ followed by work 
of national and regional higher education associations and agencies, 
and finally miscellaneous sources of information such as magazines 
,and newspapers. Although its list is not exhanstive, it can be 
used to lead to still further resources of possible help. - 



BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 



Besides the decennial census, the Bureau of ;,the Census conducts 
many more frequent data^gathering activities, Some which are even 
more useful for postsecondary planning than the ten-^year census and 
its products. 



Current Population Reports 

By far the mdst important and most used of the Bureau's studies for 
higher, education purposes are its seven series of Currenj: Population 
Reports : 

F-20 Population Characteristics 
P-23 Special Studies 

P-25 Population Estimates and Projections 

P-26 Federal-State Cooperative Program for Population Estimates 
P-27 Fiarm Population 
P-28 Special Censuses 
P-60 Consumer Income 

Each of -these series contain publications on varied subjects of 
interest to many different audiences but periodic reports of special 
interest ifo educators. For example, each fall the P-20 series on 
Populati<m Characteristics include a report on "School Enrollmtent— 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students" with data from the 
annual October Current Population Survey related tro schooling 
enrollment from early childhood through college and university* 
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Planning for postsecondary education must take into account other 
social factors related to higher ^education than simply data on 
enrollments and student characteristics, and thus Table 8 illus- 
trates the range of subjects covered by Current Population Reports 
(except for the Special Cea^uses Series, P-28) since the 1940s ^ It 
consists of the Table of Contents to Report 'No. 109 in the Special 
Studies Series, P-23, "Subject Index to Current Population Reports ; 
December 1980" (available for $3.25 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of f ice, Washington, D.C* 20402). 
Space does not allow listing here all the reports it covers that 
are pertinent for higher education, but Tables 9 and 10 reproduce 
Sections 3 and 18 of the Subject Index, dealing with educational 
attainment and school enrollment. Because so few data have been 
available to college and university planners on minority groups, 
the Current Population Reports on Blacks and Spanish origin popula- 
tions listed in Sections 1 and 19 of the Subject Index and illus- 
trated in the Bureau of the Census references to this present re- 
port will also be of particular interest to them. 

Many of the Current Population Reports stem from the Bureau's 
annual Current Population Survey of a sample of about 60,000 per- 
sons. This survey has Achieved a reputation for accuracy surpassed 
only by the decennial census, but its sample is selected from 
decennial census data and with each passing year after tlie census, 
as those data become older, its accuracy also suffers. It isf 
partly from this reason that the error in projecting the increasV* 
in the 1980 population was so great. The Bureau may use new or y 
Revised techniques * during the 1980s to overcome the deficiencies in 
the sample revealed by the 1980 Census, but as noted earlier, 
projections and estimates in Current Population Reports far the 
latter years of the 1980s may be less accurate than those in current 
years. One other reservation about the data in the Current Popula * 
tion Reports deserves mention: These data are national in character, 
and on most subjects^ including students and their characteristics, 
they are not broken down by state. California data thus may differ 
considerably from these national figures. 



Social Indicators 



The Bureau of the Census also publishes Social Indicators, the 
third and most recent edition of which appeared in late 1981. 
Social Indicators contains much of the important social data found 
in the Current Population Reports . For instance, the 585-page 
Social Indicators III contains a section on Education and Training 
coverinfiL public perceptions, resource j:ommitments , enrollment and 
a ttainm«t, performance and achievement, adult education and train- 
ing, and international comparisons, each presented through a series 
of graphs and charts revealing trends and supporting data. 



TABLES 

TOPICS COVERED IN CURRENT POPULATION REPORTS AS LISTED IN 
THE TABLE OF CONTENTS TO ITS DECEMBER 1980 SUBJECT INDEX 



Stctiont 


BtackPopulation 






Qiitdren and Youth ^ 


• 




cuucauonv AtQunment 


3 


Stc3ion4. 


EJdtriy 


5 


StctionS* ^ 






Stctiond. 


Fertility ^ 


8 


Stdion7. 


CeognphicAreas 


10 




UnMSaut 




• 


Rtftons/Dhrisiofts/Statn 


10 






1 f 

11 




OutlyrngAlftai 


12 




Countits ^ 








15 


StctionS. 


Geographic Areas; by Age; Seg and Race 


It 




Unitid Stam 


is 




Xilioflf/OfvistonsySaxn 


IS 




Countits 


19 


Sections. 


Households and Famtiies 


20 


StcttonlO. 


income » 


2S 




HoiMiMd Incorm n. 


25 




families /Ftrsons 


26 


StctiQflrL 


Maiicai Status and Living Arrangements 


30 




Mvitai History 


32 


Section 12. 


Methods, Concepts; and Specialized Data 


32 


Section 13. 


Metropolitan and Nonmetropoiitan Residence 


34 


Section 14. 


Mobility and Travel to Work 


35 


Section 15. 


PovertyOata 


39 


Section 16. 


ProfBes ^ 


40 


Section 17. 


Projections 


42 




Unjttd StatM 


42 




Rtfiont/Ofviiioos/Scaus 


43 




Scaridard MitrepoJiun SatMcal Areas 


43 


Section 18. 


School EnroUmenc 


44 


Section 19. 


Spanish and Ethnic Origin 


47 


Section 20. 


Voting and Registration 


4« 



Source: Bureau of the Census, "Subject Index to Current Population 
Reports: December 1980," 1981, page iv. 
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TABLE 9 

CURRENT POPULATION REPORTS SINCE 1971 
~~50NClRNING EdUtATIONAL AHAINMENT 



Series P-20 Year 



Area/Level 



Title 



No. 229 1971 



US; Reg;m/nm; Educational Attainment: March 1971 
f/nf 



No. 243 1972 



No. 274 1973/74 



US ; Reg; m/nm ; 
f/nf 

f 

US ; Ree; m/nm ; 



Educational Attainment; March 1972 



Educational Attainmeru in the United States: 
March 1973 and 1974 



No, 295 1975 



' US; Reg; m/nm; 
f/nf 



Educational Attainment in the United States: 
March 1975 



No.3l4 1976/77 



US; Reg; m/nm; Educational Attainment in the United States; 
St*; SMSA* <^ March 1977 and 1976 



No. 334 1976 



US; Reg; Drv; S^ Demographic, Social, and Economic Profile of 
" States: Spring 1976 (S1£) 



No. 356 . 1978/79 ' US", Reg; St*; Etjucaticftial Attainment in the United Stales: 

SMSA*; m/nm March 1979 and 1978 



Series P-60 Year 



Area/Level 



Title 



No. 92 (956*72 US 



Annual Mean Income, Lifetime tncorne and 
Educational Attarnmcnt of Men in the United 
States. forSelected Years, 1956 to 1 972 



Source: Ibxd. , pp. 3-5* 
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TABLE 10 

CURRENT POPULATION REPORTS SINCE 1973 CONCERNING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

■ ■ ' ' ' \\ 

Series P-20 Year Wea/Level Title 



No. 268 
No. 2lO 
No. 272 
No. 281 

No. 284 
No. 286 
No. 289 
No. 299 



Np. 337 

No. 342 
No. 343 
No. 346 



1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1975 



No. 303 1975 



No. 319 1976 



No. 333 1977 



1976 

1978 
1976 
1978 



No. 348 1976 
No. 351 1978 



US; Reg; tn/nm Nursery School and Kindergarten Enrollment: 
October 1973 

US; Reg; m/nm Collegcc Plans of High School Seniors: October 
1973 

US; Reg; m/nm Social and Economic Characteristics of 
Students: October 1973 

US Income and Expenses of Students Enrolled in 

Postsccondary Schools: October 1973 

, ,« 

US; Reg; m/nm v College Plans of High School Seniors: 
October 1974 

US; Reg; m/nm School Enrollment - Social and Economic 
Characteristics of Students: October 1974 

US; Reg Major Field of Study of College Students: 

October 1974 

US: Reg; m/nm College Plans of High School Seniors: 

October 1975 / 

US; Reg; m/nm School Enrollment • Social and Economic 
Characteristics of SiuJcnts: October 1975 



No. 318* 1967-76 US 



Nursery School and Kindergarten Enrollment 
of Children and Labor Force Status of Their 
Mothers: October 1967 to October 1976 



US; Reg; m/nmi , School Enrollment * Social and Economic 
Characteristics ol Students; October 1976 

US Reg; m/nm School Enrollment • Social and Economic 
Characteristics of Students: October 1977 

US; Reg; St; Relative Progress of Children In School: J976 

m/nm (SIE) 

US; m/nm Travel to School: October 1978 

US Vocational School Experience: October 1976 

US; {^cg; m/nm School Enrollment - Social and Economic 
Characteristics of Students: October 1978 

US .Liyrng Arrangements of College Students: 1976 

US; Reg Major Field of Study of^Tollege Students: 

October 1978 



Source: Ibid., pp. 45-46, 



The major weakness of Social ladicators is one coinmon to most 
government reports— ^delay. Its data are at least two years old 
before publication. Thus most of the data in Social Indicators III 
ends with the years 1978 or 1979, Nonetheless, it provides a basis 
for state and institutional planners to improve their sense of 
trends and a rationale for keeping state data current through local 
sources. 

Announcements, Guides, and Regional Centers 

Three Bureau* publications can help planners determine which of its 
many other publicatipns they wish to prder and when they will be 
released: (1) the free Data User News > a monthly report on Bureau 
publications; (2) the Monthly Product Aonouncement , which lists a 
release schedule for all Bureau products; and (3) the 1980 Census 
User's Guide, which consists ""of a number of parts being issued 
during 1982 and 1983, covering census data suBJtEt^, geographic 
areas, user tapes, maps, and other products, and giving information 
on services available to users. All three aids may be ordered from 
the Government Printing Office. 

The Bure^ sponsors regional centers in each'* state whose highly 
trained staff members offer information about census products and 
their use. ^California' s five such centers, which are of invaluable 
service to serious users of census products throughout the State, 
are listed in Table 11- ^ 



PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The U.S. Public Health Service issues a monthly report on the 
nation's vital statistics as well as a final consolidated Vital 
Statistics report each year. The monthly reports are considered 
preliminary and thus not necessarily entirely accurate; nonetheless j 
they provide immediate information about numbers of births and 
deaths, marriages and divorces, and immigration that can be of 
value to educational planners. Because they present data state by 
state, usually for the past two or three years as well as the 
current one, treQd changes within states can be ciuicKly detected 
and responses planned* While especially valuable for planners at 
the elementary and secondary school levels, the monthly reports can 
be useful for long-range planning in higher education as well. 
Thus the first indications in the mid-1960s of the looming decline 
in the number of college-age youth were drawn by Allan Cartter and 
other scholars from them. Educational planners in California can 
work through the State Department of Health Services to obtain 
vital statistics data on a county-by-county basis, which is partic- 
ularly valuable in planning for the several regions of the state* 



TABLE n 

CALIFORNIA STATE CENSUS DATA CENTERS 



Thm ScaCft C«nstts Oatm CttnCttr n«ework provide tmp^s^ 
standard rapprts » custPttlxad tabulatioas, satchint q£ cliant 
•ailing lists to cansus gaosraphr t e0«putar sraphics, UUS Cansus 
Block Haps» and aicroficha raports on a cost raiabussabla basis* 
Thasa products can ba prdarad from any of tha Cansus Biit a Can tars 
listad Kara. 



. 5^ 



AGEWCT 

Wm. Schooling^ Diractor^ 
Stata Cansus Data Cantar 
bapt* of Finanea 
1025 Straat 
$aeramanto» CA 95814 
(916) 322*4651 

Don Farriaondy Diractor 
Saeramanto Araa Council bf 

Govarnmants 
800 '*B" Straat, Suita 300 
Sacraaanto, CA 95814 
(916) 441-5930 

Jim Forand, Diractor 
Association of Bay Araa 

Govarnmants 
Botal Claramont 
Barkalay* CA 94705 



Tim Douglas, Hanagar 

Southam California Association 

of Govammants 
600 S« Commonvaalth Ava. 
Los Angalas, CA 90005 
(213) 739-6614 

Karan Lamphara, Diractor 
San Diago Association of 

Govarnmants 
Sacurity Pacific Plaxa 
1200 Third krm., Suita 5^4 
San Diago, CA 92101 
(714) 236-5300 



ABJAS COVCHED 

All stata agancias, Uontaray, 
San Banito, Santa Cruz 



El Dorado, Kavada, Flaear, 
Sacramanto, Siarra^ Suctar, 
Tolo, Tuba and 21 otbar 
Vortham' countias not listad 
for any othar Cantar 



Alamada^ Contra Costa, Harln, 
Napa, San Francisco, San Hatao, 
Santa Clara, Solano, Sonoma 



Imparial, Karn, Los Angalas, 
Oranga, Rivarsida, San Bamardino 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 
Vantura 



San Diago 



Ilona Sinovski, Coordinator 
Stata Data Program/ . 
Sur*vay Rasaareh Cantar ^ 
2538 Channing Way 
Barkalay, CA 94720 
(415) 642-6571 



Frasno, Kings, Uadara, Harcad, 
San Joaquin Stanislaus, Tulara 
Onivarsitias and Collagas 



Source/ California State Data Ceater, 1981 • 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



Among reports of the U.S. Department of Labor that may be of use to 
planners at both the institutional and state levels , the Occupa - 
tional Outlook Handbook is probably the best kaowa. It has been a 
standby of counselors for high school- and college students for many 
years. The 1982-1983 edition, which may be ordered from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washington as Bureau of Eabor Statistics 
Bulletin 2200, lists hundreds of occupations by category and de- 
scribes recent employment trends for each suboccupatiou. 

The Department's projections of the employment and occupational 
outlook have been about as accurate as obtainable in the countiry, 
but for long-range planning they should ^e used with caution. Most 
social projections are usually wrong, Idnd those regarding work 
changes and opportunities are especially vulnerable to error. Each 
state has its own government department that deals with labor and 
employment' from which state data may be obtained* Although these 
data may not be better or even much different than national data, 
they are likely to be more current and more relevant to institu- 
tional and state planners. In California, the Department of Employ- 
ment Development provides ready, reliable advice to. such planners 
in dealing with state occupational and employment data. 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATIsi'ICS 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), a division of 
the Department of Education, has annually published since 1977 The 
Condition of Education , composed of chart^s, graphs, and tabular 
data drawn from a variety of sources, indluding the Bureau of the 
Census's Current Population Reports and, for higher education, from 
its own Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) of 
colleges and universities. The appendix /to The Condition of Educa - 
tion contains annotations of sources £ro^ which its data are drawn, 
only some of which are listed in this present paper. 

Most of The Condition of Education focuses on elementary and secon- 
dary school data, but a goodly amount /relates to higher- education 
matters. Unfortunately, the report hak failed to become a princi- 
pal source of data for higher educatiojn planning because it presents 
different sets of data each year, ver^T often directed to the inter- 
ests of the current federal administration, and thus does not carry 
trends forward. The data selected for inclusion may not be espe- 
cially pertinent for state planners in contrast to federal offi- 
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cials, and very little of it is reported on a state-by-state basis* 
(State- Ifevel "condition of education" reports are now produced 
annually by the higher education coordinating agencies of several 
states and pro1>ably should be published in eyeiry state for use in 
planning by colleges and universities.) In addition, the quality 
of HEGIS data continues to be suspect, even aifter many efforts on 
the part of the Center to improve its accuracy. Because institutions 
find national HEGIS data little heljp to them when it is jteleased 
two or more years late, some seem careless in reporting thisir data 
to the Center* - 

From time to time the Center also publishes special reports on 
particular conditions in education, sucli as Enrollmentg and Programs 
in Noncollegiate Postsecondary Schools , 1978 ^ and Residence and 
Migration of College Students , Fall 1979 . It alsa oiakes its own 
projections on enrollment, finance, kni f acuity •'^ The overall 
quality of its work has improved over the years, but, like the 1980 
Census, its lateness in releasing this work limits its usefulness* 



HIGHER EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS AND REGIONAL AGENCIES 



American Council on Education 

The American Council on Education (ACE) sponsors the annual American 
college freshman survey of the Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program^ which is administered through the Lal^oratory for Research 
on Higher Education of the Graduate School ^f Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles. This survey provides a great deal of 
information about the age, outlook, values, attit]ades, high school 
activities, occupational ejgiectations, and other characteristics of 
college. freshmen. Administered each fall since 1966, its normative 
data reveals many trends over the past decade and a half. Any 
college or university may participate in the survey, but data on 
only about half of the freshmen at participating institutions are 
reported in the national norms because the norm group excludes all 
part-time and adult freshmen* 

The Policy Analysis Service Reports of the Council ^ such as that on 
"Changes in Enrollment by 19S5" (Henderson, 1977), have also been 
of value to state planners, although some of their methodologies 
and conclusions have been quite controversial. Currently the 
Council is reconsidering the future of its center which produces 
them. 

The most valuable data published by the Council directly is its 
annual Fact Book For Academic Administrators. The 200 pages of the 
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1981 edition are filled with, charts, graphs, and back-up data 
without analysis and discussion. The data are drawn from mamr 
sources, as are those in The Condition of Education of the Natiowl 
.Center for Education Statistics, but they are directed at college 
and university administrators rather than school personnel and so 
they are more pertinent to higher education planning than are those 
in The Condition of Education. 



EducftLonal Testing Service 

The Educational Testing Service (ETS) annually publishes National r 
College Bound Seniors , which provides information on the intentions 
of high school seniors as to institutional and program preferences 
and college preparedness as assessed by the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. 

■- ' 

Educational Testing Service also publishes many special studies 
dealing with college and university students, most of them directly 
related to its own function of testing. However, it has a very 
large research atm that conducts studies for federal and state 
agencies and higher education assjociatipns and institutions. Among 
those of particular interest to planners is Centra, 1978. . 

■* «♦ ' 

State Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) 

The SHEEO/NCES Communications Network, organized in 1976, has begun 
to exchange state information and to publish reports on /state 
surveys and their findings* The most recent, "The Effect oA Higher 
Education of State Actions in Response to Unanticipated I evenue 
Shortfalls," is informative for all state planners rather tian only 
those in higher education. The Communications Network hafe been 
slow in starting, but if its funding continues it should become a 
valuable tool for planners who want to know what other states are 
doing in relation to a problem or issue. 

Partly as a result of action by the Communications Network4...-feirer^ 
National Center for Education Statistics has recently released a 
State Higher Education Factbook that ^is the first of its kind* If 
its data are more up^to-date than those in the Current Population 
Reports , the 1980 Census, or HEGIS, it will be a great boon for 
planners. Comparative data do not always aid in problem solving, 
but they often afford fresh perspectives on mutual problems. 

SHEEO has also entered into an agreement with the Education Commis- 
sion of the States ^nd the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems to produce the State Postsecondary Education 
Profiles Handbook. The first edition^ published in 1981, contains - 



information on a variety of subjects /pertinent to planning, but it 
relies heavily, if not exclusively, on Bureau of the Ceasus and 
National Center for Education Stati3j:ics data from 1979 and before • 
Nevertheless, this publication is valuable in its coBUparative data 
across states. 



Education Commission of the Stateis 

Besides the State Posts^condary Education Profiles Handbook , the * 
>iyucation Commission of the States itself produces a handbook, High 
School Graduates ; Projections for the Fifty States (Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education, 197957 which projects college 
enrollments for each of the 50 states. If one agrees with the 
assumptions built into its projections, this book may be of value; 
but if one disagrees with these assumptions, it will merely give a 
contrasting projection to. that developed by state planners them* 
selves. Because such assumptions affect projections so greatly, 
and because of the lijnited number of variables considered in its 
calculations, its estimates for California are unlikely to replace 
those of California's Department of Finance as the working base for 
this State's planners. > ^ « 

For other Education Commission of the States publications of inter- 
est to postsecondary planners, see the Hyde, September 1980, and 
October 1981, references in the bibliography. - 



PERIODICALS 

Certain magazines and newspapers provide good current information 
applicable to state and institutional planning. 

The best of all these sources is The Chronicle of Higher Education . 
The "Fact-File" included in almost every issue of this weekly ' 
newspaper often reports data prior to its publication iii research 
monographs or government documents, much of it bearing directly on 
state planning issues. Although The Chronicle does not update all 
of its Fact-File data each year, and thus makes no effort at build- 
ing trend lines on all topics, ^ the current nature of its data is 
sufficient to recommend it as a valuable source, particularly if 
readers are familiar with the reliability of the persons or organ- 
izations furnishing the data. ' , - 

H,S. Sews and World Report often also provides data from the Bureau 
of the Census and other goveriunent agencies prior to their release 
of the publication (see*^ samples in the bibliography), and it carries 



occasional stories oa the relationship of business and industry. to 
education. It is worth .scaxming each week for pertinent data for 
higher education. 

The monthly journal, American Demographics , along with its accom- 
panying four-page supplement, The Numbers News, is an excellent 
soiOirce of current demographic data. It contains many analytical 
articles on census data and relates the problems and frustrations 
of dealing with them in particular situations* The Numbers News 
always devotes at least one full page to data on some census subject 
and gives the technical problems associated with it. The editors 
of Acijerican Demographics are themselves demographers > and their 
magazine reflects a professional perspective fpr sc]iolarly as well 
as lay reader?, comparable in its own field to Psychology Today in 
psychology, 

^ ■ • 

The New York Times and the Wall Street Journal often print early 
release material from the government and business agencies t^t can 
give planner^ from two months' to a yeajai^s lead on data before 
their published reports can be obtained. 



BUSINESS FIRMS 



Finally, a number of companies deal in demographic data and, under 
contract, conduct special computer runs of census data along with 
economic data drawn from other sources, or even con4uct complete 
studies for clients. A description of some of these companies, 
their services, and their prices appears in the January 1982 issue 
of American^ Demographics > Many of them allow direct access from 
one's own computer to their data bases, which they claim are up- 
dated on a continuous basis « 
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TECHNICAL CAPABILITY FOR PLANNING 
* IN THE REMAINDER OF 'THE 1980s' 

4 

Despite "its limitations, ttie 1980 Census is the most valuable and 
useful' data base now available to state higher education planners 
on population charact%iy.stics of 'interest to them, including age, 
economic status, marital status, ethnic^ background, educational 
attainment, ^educational enrollment, and many, other attributes of 
Americans as of April 1980. For every subsequent year since 1980, 
however, the usefulness and accuracy of these data wane, and by no 
later than 1985 they will be fat less helpful to state planners 
than the Curretft Population Reports pf the Bureau af the Census* 

Currently, census dat^are the best that can be obtained for Cali- 
fornia to use in laying Its own data base for postsecondary leduca'- 
"^tion planning. But •its own data base is what California should 
seek. State planning agencies for higher education such as the 
Califotflia Postsecondary Education Commission gather more data' for 
operational. decisions regarding colleges arid universities than do 
all federal and other state agencies Combined. Their data, together 
with tho^e from state agencies , dealing with finance, employment, 
health, and elementary and secondary education, can contribute to 
updating, often on a month- tormonth basis, the planning agency* s 
data base and trend lines for long-range planning. 

The issues cited in Part Three above regarding affirmativ;e action 
-and access for underrepresented minority and low-income students," 
women, students with disabilities, and part-time students have^been 
given high priority by the State of California* In addressing 
them, the Postsecondary Commission can b.ring together census data 
with data from the State Departments, of .Education, Finance', Employ- 
ment Development, and Health Services as welf as from other State 
agencies and institutions of higher education for planning and 
evaluation purposed. Each of the many vai^iables related to thesis 
issues can be studied and compared with each other on the basis of 
these data in order to detect, trace, and project trends, in framing 
future State policy. 

* > - • ^ 

Trend data from annual' or biennial surveys provide more substance 
to planning than one-time or infrequently gathered data* As the 
largest state in the nation, California cannot afford to base" State 
pdlicy through the letter part of the 1980s on population estimates 
as iuaccuyate as those furnished by the Bureaii of the Census at the 
end of the 1970s. Twenty percent errors in such estimates, espe- 
cially when they bear most heavily on particular groups, such as 



school-age youth and ethnic minorities, probably have cost the 
State hundreds of millions of dollars in lost ^federal funds. If 
the federal goverxunent does not improve the equality of its inter- 
census Curtent Population Survey sampling, its realulting population 
estimates and projections, and other surveys such as HEGIS, Cali-'^ 
forxiia agencies must do so for the sake not only of the State's 
students and its educational systems but: for local government, 
business, industry, and its citizens in general. State and local 
agencies as well as {private groups that need accurate demographic 
data, if brought together in appropriate combinations, could gain 
substantially from paying the costs of special surveys conducted by 
the Bureau, the Population Research Unit of the State Department of 
Finance, or private demographic firms. 

The California Postsecondjary Education Commission is an ideal 
agency to explore wh^t needs can be ^et and what , agencies would 
gain sdjfficiently to' help finance such surveys, and, if necessary, 
to contract for certain of them*. It has great need for accurate 
trend data, as do the higher education institutions with which it 
plans. It should thus be the responsible agent for coordinating 
and then analyzing and publishing th0 results of statewide surveys 
involving postsecondary education. One or perhaps two persons on 
its staff should alert other staff, Commissioners, the institutipns , 
and other relevant State agencies to n^w data developments and 
trend changes. They should be familiar with all major sources of 
demographic data within the State and conversant with the staffs 
that analyze and use these data in other agencies . With strong 
analytic skill, insight, and foresight, a data base fpr Commission 
planning such as proposed here would become a powerful tool for 
aiding policy formulation* With it, and'with such a data base, 
they could become the Commission's most effective employees. 

In sum, the scope, reliability, and^alidity of a data base and the 
expertise of its ^taff determine its ultimate usefulness. Unless 
the base is kept reasonably current, the same mistakes in assump** 
tions about the future will be made in the remainder of the 1980s ' 
as in the past two decades. Societal change occurs so quickly, 
unexpectedly, and forcefully that anticipation is increasingly 
difficult; but it is more and more essential if we are to plan and 
create appropriate, effective, and efficient programs to meet the 
educational needs of the State and future generations of youth and 
adults. 
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APPENDIX A 
The 1980 Census Questionnaire 



Reprinted from the April 1980 
issue of American Demographics 
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The 1990 Cenaus qucscionnure U al« 
rctdy ac the piincfr's. We have 6b* 
cained a copTi which U teprinccd here 
with our annotations. 

Thif is the venion of the ques« 
tionnatte given to a sample of the 
populwom The fint Hven popula* 
tion qiieKions also arc asked of eveir 
American, and hoiuinf questions 
HL«Hil2. are aiked of everr house* 
hold The rest of the questions are 
asked on a one*in«$ix random sample 
basis, except in localities of less than 
5,000 population, where a one»in* 
two sample is taken to gather data 
staciKieally adequate for utc as the 
basis for federal revenue sharing 
program allocations* 

"Hie tirac question appears on the 
cover ofboch the shore form (the 100 
percent queitionruire) and long 
form (the sample questionnaire}*. 
The question Is; *Whac is the name 
of each person who was living here 
on Tuesday, April t, 1900, or who 
was Ataying or visiting here and had 
no other homer Information from 
QuMtion I ii used by die Census 
Buieau for foltow-up if other que^ 
cions are noc answered* Data (itom 
this question ace npc published. 

The questionnaire begins with a 
pledge of confidentiality! SpAniih* 
language insttuaions for those who 
wish to order a Spaniih question' 
naire, and the fouowini mesuge 
from the director of the Bureau of the 
Cetuus; 

Nbtt; T^ cpmoatmeitt iMt ^rpvidsd 
tk Cmsia Bureau, wich^c&tngand 
mmomicm dotu by thi Amcricert 
Dtnwiraphics staff. 



*'We must, from time-to*ttme, 
take stock of ourselves as a ptople if 
our Natiqn is to meet successfully the 
many natkxial and local challenges 
we face. This is the purpose of the 
1980 census* 

*The essential need for a popula* 
tion census was recognixed almott 
200 years ago when our Constitution 
was written. As provided by article I, 
the first census was conducted in 
1790 aiKl one has been taken every 

10 years since then* 

*The law under which the cetuus 

11 taken protects the confidentiality 
of your answen« For the next 71 yean 
^ or until April t, 2052 only 
sworn census workers have access to 
the individual records, and tio one 
else may see thcm« 

**Your answers, when combined 
with the'answers from other people, 
will provide the statistical flgutes 
needed by puUk: and private groups, 
Khools, business and industry^ and 
Federal, State, and local govern^ 
mcnts icxom the country. Thitse fig- 
ures will helt^ all sectors of Ameri* 
can society understand how our 
populatkm and housing are chang- 
ing. In this way, we can deal more 
effectively with today's probletni and 
work toward a better future for all 
ofus» 

''The censM is a vitally important 
national activity. Please do your part 
by ftUing out this census form accu** 
tately and completely. If you mail it 
b*ck promptly in the enclosed 
postage-paid envelope, it will save 
xht expense and inconvenience p( a 
census taker having to visit you. 

*Thank you for your cooperation.** 
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APPENDIX B 

Complete Count Questionnaire Changes, 1970" to 1980 



Excerpted from David E. Silver and Jean E. Forester, "The 
1980 Census Questionnaires," Statistical Reporter , July 1979. 
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Cemolotg Count Qu ostirannaire Changes «- 1970 to 1980 

S!^?®"'^!'?^ of^the 1900 census questionnaires is best viewed as a 
continuation of the previous decade's experience father thaS ! 
SSm^fi^n '^S^r^'"': "f"^ census items have remained unchanged 
from 970; others have been slightly modified to clarify the 

e«er°"""°-5^-"?----- "^^-^"''^^ instructions. iS soS^ 



. Va-i« ' . , '■«»»-'vc^c5>ntu5ing instructions. In some 
t, 1970 questions have be^ replaced with new questions which 
«ESJ?f? * subject from, a . different angle. For SampleT ihe 
2a? -5 mentiaons color o? race in the question 

5^1. ^t^**'^?'^ provides a set of. racial groups. With regard to the 
fQ7S^^iP question, the "head of household- termiSlogy used 
in 1970 has been replaced by a format using a householder 1st 
means to reconstruct families without implyind the notion «J 
dominance implicit in the designSLorSfThouwhoW hwd A 
SS:fer'?;^''iS ^jfS °? «*^«nges\ade in the ce"5S^ qSH^IonJ 
ToSft 1980 IS presented below. The wordings of the 

^^^M^^"^ questions are provided in parentheses for mIS item! 
In this presentation, some items are listed as "No change": thii 
iSf«ioi°" include some minor changes ?n Sl?dinf or 

question format due ..^ to changes in basic questionnaire 
construction or style of presentation. It should all^ be SSted 
llilr.^'il -this person- in the wording of clnsts ques2?oSs 

refers to the person for^ whom data are being provided, not 
necessarily the person filling the form. pi^oviaea, not 



100-percent Population 



1. Nanie. (-What is the name of each person who was living here 
on Tuesday, April 1, 1980, or who Sas staying or vili ting " 
here and had no other home?-): No change from 1970. The 

in question 1 are listed at the top of 
the response columns for the 100-percent items and at the 
beginning of sample pages on the long form. 

2. Household relationship. ("How is the person related to the 

i"K*'?ii?"" ^-"^ Revised from 1970 to replace the "Head 

nf«on ? !"ZK."S*^°'y * « reference 

person, i.e. the "Person m column 1.^ 

category "Other rylativo of hcnd- has been replaced 
^LJ^^'^*' catn«7ories, -Brother/sister,- "Father/mother,- and 

'^^^^ cateqcry "Patient or inmate- is 
marked only by census enumerators, it has been moved to the 
bottom of the Corra m a spac« ce5;erved for -Census use only.- 
Newnonrelative categories Include -Partner, roommate- and 
raia employee. 

3* Sex. C"Sex-): No change from 1970. 

{-Is this person-"): The specific reference to 
""^fSMi'^^u^" ^^^^'^s question has been 

!JSi2?!l^r-^^^*.P**ff**' person-,- and tesijonse is 

f ^if inficita the racial group the person most closely 
rSSf^i "^^^^ Individual categories for Vietnamese, Asian 
Indian, Guamanian, and Saraoan have been added. The use of a 
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specially printed schedule for Alaska in 197Q. —wherein the 
categories Hawaiian and Korean were replaced by Meat and 
Eskiino-*^has been eliminated- by including the latter as 
' cifl^gories on the standard questionnaire « ks a result ^ the 
1980 questionnaire will have 14 specific categories instead 
o£ the a in 1970^ 

5. Age # (•Age, and month and year of birth"/ 3a. "Print age at 
last birthday."/ 5b. "Print month and. fill one circle."/ 5c. 
"Print year in the spaces r and fill one circle below each 
number."]: No change in age and month of birth« The year^ 
of«-birth question format was revised to replace the '1970 
response categories with self ^coding FOSOIC circles for thcr . 
la&t three digits of the year of birth« The first digit Is 
prefilled with a "1." 

€ • Marital Status . ( "Mar i tal status" ) i No change from 1970. 
Response categories include: "Now married #" "Widowed/" 
"Divorced f" "Separated/" and "Nev^r married." 

7* Spanish/Hispanic origin or descent. ("Is this .person of 
Spanish/Hispanic origin or~descent? " ) : iS S'^percent sample 
question in 1970. Response categories^Sfor 1980 include: 
"UO/ (not Spanish/Hispanic)"; "Yesr Mexican/ Mexican-Amer. / 
Chicano"; "YeS/ Puerto Rican"' "YeS/ Cuban"; and "YeS/ other 
Spanish/Hispanic." . 

Coverage ' \fe ^ 

HI 

B3. Coverage > (HI. "Did you lea^£ anyone out of Question 1 
because you were not sure if the person should be listed-* 
■/H3. "Is anyone visiting here whp is not already listed?"): 
In 1970/ these questions were numbered 10-12 and were- 
included in the 100-percent population section *p Question 9 
in 1970 was an inquiry concerning whether the number of 
persona in the household exceeded eight on the short-form (or 
seven on. the long-form) questionnaire; tnis question has been 
replac^^d' by inntructions on the questionnaire ditcctinq the 
respondent's action if the number .of persons in the houseKold 
exceeds seven. 

100-percent Housing 

H4^ Number 'of liyinq <yiarter^ at addre^ss. CHow many living 

quarters, occupiVd"* 'and "vacant* are at this address?") No <f| 
change- from 1970* 

H5. Access to Unit. ('•Do you enter your living quarters-") No 

civarrgT*froiS 1970; response categories specify types of access 

to the unit. ' 




H6. Conolete plumbing fac ilitie s, {*0o you have complete plumbinq 
lacilatites in /our'^riving quarters, that is, hot and cold 
piped water/ a flush toilet • ancl a bathtub or shower?**): 
Consolidates in the 1970 question on hoi and cold piped 
water, flush toilet, and bathtub or shower into one question. 

H7 > Number of rooms. ("How many rooms do you have in your living 
quarters?"): No change from 1970. 

H8; Tenure > (Are your living quarters-*)': This question whic^' 
differentiates units that are owned, rented or- occupied 
without paytnent -of cash rent has been separated f rop tht 
Singfle inquiry in 1970 dbncerning both tenure and condominium, 
or cooperative status.^ ^ * ^ 

H9> Co ndominium / Identiftcation. ("Is this apartment (house) part 
of a condominium?"): Separated from the single inquiry^ in 
1970 concerning boJ;h tenure and condominium or cooperative 
status. The part of the 1970 inquiry concerning cooperatives 
has been deleted from the 1980 questionnaire^ 

HI 0. Acreage , and presence of commerci al establi s hment . (H10. "If 
this is a one-family . house-"/ HlOa. . Is the house on a- 
property of 10. or/ more acres?"/ Hb. "Is any part of the . 
propl^rty used as /a commercial establishment or medical 
office?"): The combined 1970 inquiry about acreage arid 
commercial establishment has been divided into two "yes" or 
"no" vparts. The inquiry about "one-family house" has been 
incorporated injio the question wording itself. These provide 
a screener.in the tabulation of value and rent. 

HI 1 ,Value> ("If ^ you live in a one-family house or a condominium 
*" unit which you own or are buying — What is the value bf this 
property, that is, how much do you .think this property (house 
and lot or condominium unit) would sell for if it were for 
sale?"): Revised from 1970 to explicitly include 
condominiums in 1980. . Based on data from the Annual Housing 
Survey, the number of categories has been increased^ from 11 
in 1970 to^24 for 1980, and the range of values now goes ^rom 
"Less than $10,000" to $200,000 or more." 

H12.Rcnt. ("If you pay rent for living quarters- — What is the 

monthly rent?"); Revised for ^1980 to eliminate the write-in 
space for rent which was provided in 1970 in addition to 
specific response categories. Based on data from the Annual 
Bousing Survey # the number of categories has been increased 
from f 4 in 1970 to 24 for 1980, and the range of rent 
intervals now goes from "Less than $50" to ^$500 or more*" 

CI , C2, C3"r 6 Dj^ Vacanc y status. These items, are filled only by 
pensus enumeratdts for vacant units- in addition to vacancy 
status and months vacant which appeared in 1970; the '198(J 
questionnaires will indicate whether a vacant unit is 
■boarded up."- 
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GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHIC TERMS 

In this Glossary o£ Geographic Terms, the following acronyms and 
abbreviations are used: 

BG Block Group 

BNA Block Numbering Area 

CCD Census Couhtzy Division 

CDF Census Designated Place 

ED . Enumeration District 

HMS Metropolitan Map Series 

SMSA' Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 

UA Urbanized Area 

VMS Vicinity Map Series 

American Indian Reservation , American Indiafi reservations are 
274 areas set aside as reservations with established boundaries 
by treaty, statute, executive or court order. Federal and State 
reservations are located in 33 Sta'tes. Trust lands outside the 
boundaries of reservations are not included. Reserrvations may 

cross State, county, CCD, or place boundaries. 

> 

American Indian reservations are identified by a three-digit code 
which is unique' within the United States. ^Boundaries are shown on 
all detailed census maps. 

American Indian Subreservation . A "district,"'' "chapter," "seg- 
ment "area," or "commuivLty" defined within or associated with 21 
of the American Indian reservations. In a few cases subreserva- 
tions cross reservation boundaries or may be entirely outside 
reservations. 

American Indian subreservations are identified by a three-digit 
code which is unique within - the United States. 

Block. Normally a well-defined rectangular piece of land, bounded 
by four streets. However, a block may also be irregular in shape 
or bounded by railroad tracks, streams or other features. Blocks, 
by definition, do not cross the boundaries of counties or census 
tracts. They may cross place boundaries. When blocks cross place 
boundaries,' the blocks are split and statistical summaries are 
presented for the parts* In rural areas, blocks may include many 
square miles, depending on the frequency of roads and their 
intersection with rivers, mountain ridges or other physical 
features. 

Census data will be tabulated by block in all urbanized areas 
(UAs) and, in many cases, i^mewhat beyond the final UA boundaries. 
The data will also be tabulated by block in incorporated places 
with 10,000 or more inhabitants outside UAs ahd in additional 
areas which contracted with the Census Bureau for the collection 

* ■ • 
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of block statistics. Places outside of UAs are included in the 
block statistics program if they met the 10»000 population cri- 
terion in the 1970 census, official Bureau estimates through 1976, 
or a special census on or before December 31, 1977. Block cover- 
age for qualifying places is within boundaries as of January 1, 
1980. , 

A block is identified by a three-digit code which is unique within 
a census tract or, where tracts do not exist, block numbering 
a£-ea. Since separate summaries are provided for the parts of. a 
block split by a place, tape 'users may need to specify the place 
code to retrievf data for a block. Blocks are defined on detailed 
census maps: Metropolitan Map S«ries, Vicinity Map Series, place 
-maps, and county maps. The extent of block statistics coverage is 
reflected .on maps by the presence or absence of the three-cpigit 
block number. 

Block Group (BG) . A combination of census blocks which is a sub- 
division of ITcensus tract or block numbering area (BNA) and which 
is defined in ai; areas where block statistics are collected. (In 
areas where blocks are not identified, enumeration districts sub- 
stitute for bl6tk groups as tabulation units'. ) 

Block groups are defined within county and tract or block number- 
ing area. They may be split by the boundaries of other higher 
level geographic entities recognized in the census, including 
places, census county divisions, congressional districts, and 
Indian reservatipns. When this occurs, statistical summaries 
(data records) are provided for each component or part. 

Block groups are not outlined on census maps ,^ but are defined as- 
that set of blocks sharing the same first digit within a cen&us 
tract or BNA. For example. Block Group "3- within a particular 
census tract would be defined as all blocks numbered t«t^«n 301 
and 399. In practice, the numbering would rarely go above 350 and 
would involve substantially fewer than 50 blocks, »in« 9*P» 
occasionally left in the numbering, e.g., one block might be 312 
and the next 316. , . 

Block Nu mbering Area (BNA) . Areas defined for the purpose of 
i?3Sping and numbSHnTbTScks in blocked areas where tracts are 
not defined. BNAs do not cross county boundaries. They- are 
identified by census tract-type numbers ranging from to 
9989.99 which are unique within a county. While BNA numbers are 
similar to census tract numbers, BNAs are not census tracts. 

Block numbering areas may be split for tabulation purposes by the 
boundaries of places and Census County Divisions (CCDs). 

Census County Division (CCD) . A statistical division of a county 
in Cal ifSFnII and 19 other states that is roughly c°°Pf *^ 
iinor civil division used in other states. CCDs are established 
cooperatively by the Census Bureau and both state and local ^ 
government authorities. CCDs are generally defined by boundaries 
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South r and West* Census regions have no relationship to the 10 
. Stanjdard Federal Administrative Regions. Regions are identified 
by a one-digit code. 

standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) . A large population 
nucleus and nearby communities which have a high degree of eco- 
nomic and social integration with that nucleus. Each SMSA con- 
sists of one or more entire counties . that meet specified standards 
pertaining to population / commuting ties, and metropolitan char- 
acter. SMSAs are designated by the Office of Federal Statistical 
Policy and Standards of the Department of Commerce. 

SMSAs to be observed in the 1980 Census are of two types: (1) 
those defined before January 1/ 1980? and (2) those to be es- 
tablished in 1981 as a result of 1980 census population counts. 
In order for a new SMSA to be recognized folldwing the 1980 Cen- 
sus/ an- area must have either: 

1. A city with a population of at least 50,000 within its 
corporate limits, or 

2. A Census Bureau defined urbanized area (which must have 
at least 50 ,000. population) <^and a total SMSA population 

^ of at least 100,000. 

Each SMSA includes not only a city and its urbanized area, but 
also the remainder ^of the county or counties in which they are 
located and such additional outlying counties as r^eet specified 
criteria relating to metropolitan character and level of commuting 
of workers into the central city or counties. Specific criteria 
governing the definition of SMSAs recognized before 1980 are 
published in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas : 1975 , is- 
sued by the Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards. 

SMSAs are identified by a Federal Informatipn Processing Standards 
(FIPS) four-digit numeric code, which follows the alphabetic 
sequence of the SMSA name. SMSAs are outlined on small scale maps 
in several 1980 report series. SMSA data appear irt most 1980 
census publications and summary tape files. 

In 1982 Or 1983, SMSA boundaries will be reevaluated using 19ffO 
census data on commuting., population density, type of residence 
and population growths according to new criteria spelled out in 
^the Federal Register , January 3, 1980 (Vol. 45, No. 2, Ft. VI). 
At that time, new outlying counties may be added or existing ones 
dropped, some area titles may change, many new central cities will 
be designated, and some areas may be consolidated. Further, the 
term '•standard metropolitan statistical area" will be shortened to 
•metropolitan statistical area" (MSA). These changes will not 
affect publication of 1980 census data for SMSAs . 

State. The major political unit of| the United States. The 
District of Columbia is treated as 4 State-equivalent in all 1980 
census data series." 
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states are identified by a two-digit Federal Information process- 
ing standards (FTPS) code which follows the alphabetic sequence of 
state names, and by a two-digit census geographic state code, the 
first digit of which identifies the census division of which the 
state is a part. The Federal Information Processing Standards 
(FIPS) State code is used for sequencing in most reports and in 
tape files which present data for all states. 

Tract. A small statistical subdivision of a .county. Tracts have 
generally stable boundaries and are designed to be relatively 
homogeneous areas with respect to popuiatioji characteristics, 
economic status, and living conditions. The typical tract 
contains between 2,500 and 8,000 residents. All SHSAs recognized 
before the 1980 census are completely tracted. In addition, 
census tracts have been established in counties outside those 
SMSAs (although some of these areas are likely to become SMS As as 
a result of the census). 

Tract boundaries are established cooperatively by local Cehsus 
Statistical Areas Committees and the Census Bureau in accordance 
with guidelines that impose limitations on population size and 
specify the need for visible boundaries. Geographic shape and 
areal size of tracts are of relatively minor importance. Tract 
boundaries are established with the intention of being maintained 
over a long time so that statistical comparisons can be made from 
census to census. Census tracts observe county lines and are de- 
fined to cover all of the territory within each tracted county. 

Census tracts are identified by a four-digit basic code and a 
two-digit suffix, e.g., 6059.02. Many census tracts do not have a 
suffix. In such cases, maps show just the four-digit code; tapes 
give the four-digit code followed by two blanks. Tract numbers 
are always unique within a county, and, except for New York, are 
also unique within an SMSA. All valid census tract n«=ttbers are m 
the range 0001 to 9899.99; a number between 9901.00 and 9989.99 
denotes a block numbering, area. 

Census tract boundaries are shown on all detailed census maps. In 
addition,, census tract outline maps are being created for each 
SMSA and each tracted county outside SHSAs. Tract outline maps 
show only those streets and physical features which serve as 
census tract boundaries. In addition, tract outline maps show the 
boundaries, for places, CCDs and counties. 

urban and Rural Area (population). Orban and rural denote types 
o£ areai~rather "EKan specific areas outlined on maps. As defined 
by the Census Bureau, the urban population comprises all persons, 
living: ' ^ 

1. in urbanized areas (defined below) and 

2. in Places" of 2,500 or more inhabitants outside urbanized 
areas. ^ 
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that seldom change and can be easily located, such as roads # 
rivers, power lines, etc. 



Census county division boundaries are represented on all detailed 
census maps. CCDs, in alphabetic sequence, are assigned unique, 
incremental three-digit, numeric codes within counties. 

Congressional District . These 435 areas are defined for their 
respective states by State legislatures for the purpose of elect- 
ing persons to the U.S. House of Representatives. •Congressional* 
di$triots observed for the 1980 Census are as designated for the 
96th Congress. ^ 

Small scale maps of congressional districts appear in the 
Congressional District Data Book and the Congressional District 
Atlas . Congressional district boundaries are not shown on 
detailed 1980 map series. 

County . The primary political and adrainistra^ve divisions of 
states. County boundaries are shown on all census maps. A 
three-digit Federal Information Processing StSmdards (FIPS) county 
code identifies each county uniquely within a state. Counties are 
numbered in alphabetic sequence, with independent cities numbered 
separately at the end of the list. 

Division , (Census Geographic) . Census geographic divisions are 
nine groups of states which are subdivisions of the fpur census 
regions. Divisions are identified by a one-<3igit code which is 
also the first digit of the two-^igit Census geographic code for 
each state in the division. 

Enumeration District ( ED) . An area used in th*e 1980 Census for 
collection activities and as a tabulation area where block statis- 
tics are not prepared. Enumeration districts do not cross the 
boundaries of any other legal or statistical area, including CCDs, 
places, counties or congressional districts. Because of these 
constraints they vary widely in population size, although they do 
not generally exceed a population of 1,600 in areas where the cen- ^ 
sus is taken by mail, or a population of 1,000 in areas where the 
census is taken by conventional enumerator canvassing. The popu- 
lation limits are designed so that an ED represents a reasonable 
workload for a single enumerator. In the areas without blocks, 
EDS are the smallest unit of census geography for which statistics 
are available. 

"Enumeration district boundaries ar;e shown on MMS/VMS, place and 
county maps in areas where there are^ho block numbers. EDs are 
identified by a four-digit number which may be followed by a one- 
character alphabetic suffix. The suffix is used to identify 
subdivisions of EDs made during data collection activities w^re 
the original ED proved to be too populous for an efficient work 
unit, or to accommodate a revisioi^, to ^ place or other boundary 
made too late to be reflected on the maps. An ED number may also 
have a. prefix indicating that the ED is of a special type^ (e.g., 

ll 



»n Indian reservation), but the prefix is not necessary for 
identification of the ED. ED numbers do not repeat .within a 
county. 

Place . A concentration of population which may or may not have 
legally prescribed limits, powers, or functions. Most of the 
places idej;^tified in the 1980 Census are incorporated a» cities, 
towns, villages, or boroughs. In addition, a number of census 
designated places (called "unincorporated places" in earlier cen-' 
suses) are delineated for 1980 census tabulations. 

Incorporated place . A political unit incorporated as a 
city, borough, village or town. Most incorporated places 
are subdivisions of the CCD in which they are located; for 
example, a village located within and legally part Of a 
township. Some incorporated places cross CCD lines. 

Census designated place .(CDP) . A densely settled popula- 
tloiTcenter without legally defined corporate limits or 
corporate powers or functions. Each has a definite resi- 
dential nucleus with a dense, city-type street pattern, and 
ideally should have an overall population densxty of at 
least 1,000 persons per square mile. In addition, a CDP is 
a community that can be identified locally by place name. 
Boundaries of CDPs are drawn by the Census Bureau, m 
cooperation with state and local agencies, to include, 
insofar as possible, all the closely settled areas. ,In the 
1980 Census, Statistics are tabulated for each CDP with 
5,000 inhabitants or more if located in an urbanized area 
with a central city of 50,000 or more and for each CDP of 
1,000 or more if in an urbanized area with a central city 
of less than 50,000. Outside of urbanized areas, 
statistics are tabulated in 48 states for CDPs of 1,000 or 
more. 

Incorporated place and CDP boundaries are shown on all 
detailed census maps. MMS/VMS maps show the boundaries of 
places in or near urbanized areas, and place maps are 
available for all places outside MMS/VMS coverage. In 
tracted areas, boundaries of places with 10,000 or more 
inhabitants are shown on tract outline maps, which are at a 
smaller scale than MMS/VMS maps. County subdivision maps, 
at still smaller scale, also show boundaries for places, 

A four-digit numeric code is assigned by the Census Bureau 
to each place in alphabetic sequence within a state. 
Separate "place description" codes will also generally 
accomoany place records. These codes indicate whether or 
not a' place is incorporated, as well as represent certain 
other information about places. 

Region , (Census) . Census regions are large groups of states which 
are first-order -subdivisions of the United States for census 
purposes. There are four regions — Northeast, North Central, 
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The rural population consists of everyone else. Therefore, a 
rural classification need not imply farm residence ' or a sparsely 
settled area, since a small city or town is .rural as long as it is 
outside an urbanized area and has fewer than 2,500 inhabitants* 

The terms urban and rural are independent of metropolitan and non«- 
metropolitan designations: both urban and rural areas occur in- 
side and outside SMSAs* 

Orbanized Area (UA) > A population concentration of at least 
50,000 inhabitants, generally consisting of a central city and the 
surrounding, densely populated, contiguous territory (suburbs) • 

The urbanized area criteria define a boundairy based primarily on a 
population density of at least 1,000 persons per square mile, but 
also include some less densely settled areaus within corporate lim-* 
its, and such areas as industrisU parks and railroad yards, if 
they are adjacent to dense urban development. The density level 
of 1,000 persons per square mile corresponds approximately to the 
built-up area arpund a city. The "urban fringe" is that part of 
the urbanized area outside of a central city. 

Typically, an entire urbanized area is included within an SMSA. 
The SMSA is usually much larger in terras of territory covered and 
includes territory where the population density is less than 
1,000. Occasionally there is more than one UA within an SMSA. In 
some cases, a small part of a UA may extend beyond an SMSA 
boundary, and possibly, into an adjacent SMSA. A few 1980 UAs 
will be defined in areas which do not meet the 100,000 total 
population criterion for SMSA designation. UAs may cross state 
boundaries. In a few cases a UA may not include all of an 
"extended" central city which is determined to have a significant 
amount of rural territory. 

UAs are identified by four-digit codes, -which follow the 
alphabetic sequence of UA names. Their boundaries will be shown 
on final Metropolitan Map Series and Vicinity Map Series maps. 
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I / vj^s^ Census of 
/Population aiid Housing 

Rtvisid Ftbruary 1982 

T«ntativ« Publication and Computar Tape Program 



Th« rtfulis of thf 1900 OMmis will te rttaaMd u toon « thty art 
tabuJat*d and aaiambiad. In this data ^iaMmination program 
thraa major madia will ba utUlztd: printad rtpora, computar 
tapas, and miaof icha. 

Tha publications of ttia 1960 cantua ara ra4aasad undar thraa 
subjact titias. 19&0 Omus of PopuMon and Houmn§, 1990 
Cmma of PopulBtion, and 1990 Csntus of Houtin§. Th« daaerip* 
tton of tha publication program balow is organiiad In factions, 
by oansus titfa, foliowad by tha raports undar aach titJa. It should 
ba notad that a numbar of tha population cansus raports contain 
soma housing data and a numbar of tha housing oanaus raports 
contain soma population data. 

Following tha daioiption of tha publication program art tactions 
on computar tapas, maps, and mioroficha, and a taction fisting 
tha subjact itamsindudad in tha 1980 cansus. ^ 



Tha data product daacriptions inciuda listings of gaographic araas 
for which data ara summarizad in that produce. Nota that tha 
tarm "placa" rafars to incorporatad plaeas and cansus dasignatad 
(or uninoorporatad) plaoM, as wall u towns and townships in 11 
Stataa (tha 6 Naw England Statas. tha 3 mid-Attantic Statas. 
Michigan, and Wisconsin)*. 

Ordar forms for thaaa matarials ara avaUabla in moat caaas. 
subjact to availability of tha fiata product, from Data Usar 
Sarvicas Division, Customar Sarvicas, Buraau of tha Cansus, 
Waihinfton, O.C 20233; Cansus Buraau Rigional Officas; U.S. 
Oapartmant of Commairca Oistriet Officas; and Stau Data 
Cantars. Inquirias conoaming any phasa of tha data disaaminatlon 
program may ba addrassad to Oau Usar Saraicas Oivtsion, 
Customar Sawioas, Bunau of tha Cansus, Washington, O.C 
20233. Aftar pubiicadon, cansus raports ara on fila in many 
librariaa and ara availabia for axamination at any Oapartmant of 
Commarea Olstrict Offica or Cansus Buraau Ragional Offica. 



Tha Buraau Is continually raviawing ia 1980 cansus publication and computar tapa program. Changas may occur 
to comantr sehaduias, and madia as daaalbad in this laafl«t. Whan datas ara not shown balow, schadulas ara in 
raviaw. Ravisions showing mora oompiata schaduling will ba issuad as nacassary. 



REPORTS 
1960 Caimis of Population and Housino 
PnllmkmfY ftapoeu . 
Sartas (^C80«P l»nriiminary Population and Housinff Unh Counn 

Issuad: Thasa raports praaant praliminary population and housing unit counts as oompjlad in tha cansus 
1(lf/80-2/8t district officas. Counn ara shown for tha following arats or thair aqyivatano: Sutas^ countias, 
county subdivisions, Incorporatad plaeas, standard matropditan statistical araas (SMSA's) as 
daaignatad prior to tha cansus, and confratsional districts as dalinaatad for tha 96th Congrass. 
Thara Is ona raoort for aach Stita, tha Oistriet of Columbia, Puarto Rico, Guam« Virgin Islands 
of tha Unitad Stataa, and Amarican Samoa, and a U.S. Summary raport showing counts for tha 
Unrtad Statas, ragions, divisionSr and Stitaa. 

Ad^muiM flt uo t' ts 
^SariasPHCaO-V PofHilatlOA arid HsNMiii Unit C«M 

To ba IsHjad: Thaaa raports prtaant provisional poputtcion counts daasiftad by raea and Spanish origin and also 
2/81- aarly final housing unit counts prior to thair publication in tha final raports, Thasa figuras suparsada tha 
1982 praliminary counts published in tha PHC80^ sarias. Final counts ara shown for tha following araas 
or thatr aduivalams: Stataa, ooumias, county subdivisions, incorporatad placaa, and congrassional 



U/S. Oapartmant of Commarea 
JfliAUOFTHCCflMUS 
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dilcricct m (MinMttd for tht d6th ConfnMi. Thtrt \t om rtpoit for sach Stm< th« District of 
Coiumbit, fuarto Rioo« Gu«nv Virgin lilandi of th« Unind StRti, and Amarion Simot, and a 
Sunvmry raport tfiowinf oognts for tha Unitad Statai, rafiont, dlviiioof. Senate and con* 
fraaikwial dlacricts* 



Siriaa PHCtOA ILOCK STATimCS 



To ba iwiad: Thaaa raporv praaant popMiation and houiinf jjnit totala and statlttici cm ulaetid charieciristiei 
aarty 1H2<- whidi art baartl on oompttta-eount dita. Statistics ara ihown for 'individual blocks in ur* 
rMAm banixad arati. for lai a ciad blociu adlacant to urbanicid aitai, for bidcks piacaa of 10^ or 
men inM> i tann» and for blocks in araas vriiich c ontr a ctad with tht Canaus IgnMU to prov|da 
block stttMci* yt^^wit of rtports oonaisti of 379 stts of inicroficfit (no printad raports)* and 
indudaa a raport 'for aaeh SM$A, thowinf bloekad artoi wittiki tht MSA« and a raporrfbr aach 
SttCM «id for fKiario Rioo, ihoM^ biocktd araas outMda SMSA's« and a U*S« Summary which is 
an indax « the sat. In addition to microficha, primtd dttaiiad maps showinf tha blocks oovarad 
by tht ptrticular raport ara availabia, 

SiritaniCM-2 CCNSUSTRACTS 

To bt lamtd: Statistioi for m«st of Tht population and houdnf lubftcis inchidtd in tht 1910 omaus art pri- 
lata IW- santad for canaus tracts in SMSA^s and fn othtr vtf^ araas* Soma tiblts show eompM-oount 
mkl-l9i3 data and othtrs, i tmpit tstkna» dttt, Moat statistic art prisinitd by raoaimd Spanish orifin for 
arats with M Ittat a spaclfM mifnbar of parsons in fit rtlayarit populad 
rtport for ttah SMSA, as ^i as ona for most Statai and Quarto Ribo covaring tha tractad araas 
flutsida SMSA's (daaimtt^d saitctad arti)> 

Copfm of tabkm cofmMn$ compkn^ o unt datt rtmy f pufchmmi tr th9 com of mpro^thn 
m mch m of oMt i$ comp^om/. Compkthrt dsm mm fnm. «KnfK 19$2 thnu§ft mid^lSiZ 

Sariaa PW»3 SUMMARY CHAIIACTEfllfriCS POU OOVIHNMINTAL UNITS AfiO STAHOARO METRO 
roUTAM STATIStlCAL AfliAS 

To ba tSButd: Statistics ara pitsania d on total population and on oompltta-coum and sampla population char- 
Sprinf 1962^ aotaristioi such as aia, rtoa, aducation, disability^ ability to ipaak English, tabor foroa* and 
Fall 1892 tncoma,. and on totti housing unitt and housinQChafactaristlcs wch asyakit.aga of stnietura, and 
rant. Thaaa art tf)awn for tfw followinf araas or thair aquivaltnti: Stitti, SMSA's, eountits, 
county subdiviik^na (thaaa which ara fonctioning gwiaril^purposa local govammantsK and ineorpo* 
ratad placas. Thtrt is ont moon for ttoh Stata, tha District of Columbia, and Puarto Rioo. This 
lariaa doaa not inchida a US, Simmary. 

Copim of flMs GontMMn9 eomfifooKoum dm my bo p urd mm/ le tho cott of mroduGtho 
as ttcA tar of ttbkt k eomplmmi. CompSotion dacas /wift from Stp r amOtr fS$f throu§h mriy 
1392. 



Sariaa ^€904 CONOREUiONAU DISTRICTS OP THE 99th CONGRESS 

To ba issuad: " This raport prasants complttt<count and sampla data for congraisional districts of tha 99th Con* 
Spring 1962<^ iraai, Tht raport rtfltcti rtdistrieting now undtnfvay in anticipation of tht 1982 aiactiohs and tha 
lata 1962 fptdal naads of tht oongrassionai auditnct. Ont rtport will bt issutd for aach of tht 50 Statai 
and tht District of Columbia. 

Cooim of mbim eonminh§ compkrtMunt tSom moy bo purthmod at tho eo^ of npfotktction 
mmef^mof tMo$ i$ oompiotad. CompMon dom mm fmm oohy 1982 tftrou§h mki-ISBZ 



Sariaa PHC90*Si-1 fROVltlONAL ESTIMATES OF SOCUL. ECONOMIC^ AND HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 

To ba issuad: This rsport p r saams prmfisionai aatimatas basad on sampla data colltcttd in tht 1960 otnaus. 
aariy 1962 Data on sociai, aconomie^ and housing eharaetartstics ara shown for tht Unlttd Statas as a whola, 
aach Stita. iha District of Cokimbit, and SMSA'i of t.OOOM or mora inhabitants. Thasa data ara 
btstd on a iptdal subaampit of tha full oanws Mmpit. Tht sampla^ whioi rapraaants about 1.6 
pareant of tha total population, was davaiopa d to provkia usan with aariy data on characttrinics 
of tht population and houikig units. 




1960 CMWisof Pppuiation 

Volumtl. 

CHARACnilllSTlCS OF THf FOfUUATION 

This vofojm prMfm final population opunts and itatltties on population charactariatlo. Itconiisici 
of rtports for tha followini 57 araai: ttM Unlta0 Statts, aach of tha 50 Sutac* tha Dtctrict of 
Columbia, Puano Rico, and tha outlying araat of Guam, Virgin Islandi of tha Unhaci 5tatai, 
Amarican Samoa, and tha TruK TafrHorv of tha Neifie Islands. Tha voluma consists of four 
chaptars for aach araa, chaptars A, B, C,and D, Chapcars A and B praaam data ^lacxad on a conv 
Plata count basis, and chaptan C and 0 prasant astimatas basad on sampit information, fxoapt for 
outlying araas whara all dau ara coilaaad on a complata-coum basis, Intha complata<«ountdata 
prasantad thara ara soma d i ffarancM from tha counts prasamad aarliar in tha PHC80«V raports 
baoauaa corractions wara mida for arrors found aftar tha PHCBQ^V raports wara issuad* Chapcars 

B, C, and D prasant most statistics by raoa and Spanish origin for araas with at lain a spacHiad 
numbar of tha ralavam population groups. 

Tha Summary raports prasant ststistio for tha Unitad Stacas, raglons, divtsidns« Scatas, and 
sslactad araas baiow tha Stata lavtl, Tha Stau or aquivalant araa mports {which induda tha 
District of Columbia, Puarto Rico, and outtying araasl prasant statistics for tha Stata or aquivalant 
araa and its subdivisions, 

Stattstks for aach of tha 57 araas ara Issuad in sapanna paparbound adltions of chaptars A, B, and 

C, Chaptar D is to ba issuad on mlooficha only. 



Chaptar A 

NUMBCR OF INHABITANTS 



To ba issuad: Pinal population counts ara shown for tha following araas or thair aquivalants: Statas, countias, 
10/81-«arly county subdivisions, incorporatad placas and canaus dasignatad placas (and towns and townships m 
1fi62 salaeiad Statas), standard consolidatad statifticat araas (SCSA's), SMSA's, and urfaanlzad araas. 
Salactad tablas contain population counts by urban and rural rasidanoa. Many taWas contain 
historical statistics from pfBvicyus cansusas. 

Sarias PCaO-l-B Chaptar B 

GENERAL K)fULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

To ba issuad: Statistics on housahold ralattomhip, sga. raca, Spanish origin, sax, and marital stattjs ara shown for 
aarly 1962- tha fOllo«ving sraas or thair aqulvtl«nis: Statas, countias (by rural rasidanos), county subdivisions. 
mid'19e2 piaoH tand town and townships in salactKl Statas) of 1,000 or mora inhabitants, SCSA's, 
SMSA's, urb«iizad araas, Amarican Indian raaanrations, and Alaska Nativa viilagas. 



Sarias PC80-1 -C Chaptar C 

GENERAL SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

To ba issuad: Data for subiaets shown in tha f C80-1 -B raports ara prasamad in mora datsil in FCaO-1*C, Also 
Fail 1962- shown ara statistia on nativity, Stata or country of birth, dtizanship and yaar of immigration for 
aarty 1063 tha foraign-born population, languagaspokan at horna and ability to spaak English, a^ 

family composition, typa of group quartars, marital history, rasidanca in 1975, Journay to wpric, 
school anrollmant, yaars of school comptatad, diaablllty, vartaran status, labor-fbroa status, occu- 
pation, industry, dass of woricar, labor-forca status in 1979, incoflfia in 1979, and povarty status In 
1979, Each subjact is shown for soma dr all of tha following ar«as or thair aquivalms: Statas, 
coumiaa (by rural and rurat-farm rasidanoa), placas (and towns and towhships In salactad Statas) of 
2,500 or mora inhabitants, SCSA's, SMSA's* urbaniiad araas, Amarican Indiao rasarvations, and 
Alaska Nativa villa 



Ssrias PCaO-1^ Chaptar D 

DETAItCO FOMLATION CHAfUCriRISTICS 

To ba issuad: Statistics on populatk>n charaetariftio ara prasamad in conskiarabia datiil.tnd crosa<lissifiad by 
mid to lau aga, rftos, Spanish origin, and othar eharactaristia, Each subjact is shown fbr ^a Stata or aquiva- 
1963 lam araa, «d soma Mibjacts ara also #H>wn for njralraskknca at ^Stsita^te^^ 
dwvim fbr SMSA's of 250,000 or rnora inhabitants, and a faw ara *o^ 
SMSA's, 



-79- SO 



$iriiiK»>2 



To bt imumi: 
bifinnkif 
IMS 



Volum2. 

SUftlECT RiPOflTS 

Each of thfl rtpom in this vokim foemtt on a p«ticul«r Mibjaet Croa-tabuiattdiRs of ipopuiation 
ctiaractaristiei art ihown on a national* rtfipnal, and divisional Itvai. A ftw rtports ihow statistics 
for Stataf« larfi dtias, SMSA's, Amarican Indian raaarvations, or Alaska Nativa viUagis. Saparata 
rapom wn tantacfivaly plannad on any or all of tha following dtaractariftia: aK;ial and athnie 
ffouvM, typa of raaManea, fartlilty, famltiaa, marital status, tni9ntlon, iducttion, tmplovmtnt, 
opcUNTtkMr industry, loumay to work, inooma, povtrty natus, and othar iiibtaets. 

SariaaPC»-S1 SUmJEMENTARY RtraRtS • 

Thaaa nHX»rts prasam ipadal compilations of 1960 cansus statistica daaMng with ipadfie popula* 
tipn sgbiacts> Tha raporti tanu ti »aly inckida tho foliowtnq; 



To ba issuad: 
5/t1 

5/B1 
7/lt 
9/81 
10/91 



Aia, Sax, Raoa, and Spanish OHiin of tha Fopuladon by Ragions, Oiviiiona, 
and Staiis; iMO 

Population and Houaahddi by Statai and Countias; 1990 
Raoa of tha Population by Statas: 1990 
Population and Houiahokis for Canaui DaaifnMdPtacas: 1990 
StamM Matropolitan Statistical Araas and Standard ConaoiMatad Statis- 
tical Aiaat: 1900 

Nonparmanant Rasidams by Ststt and County: tSdP 
Populatioh and Housinf Unit Counts for tdanttfiad Amarican Indian Artas 
and Alaska Nadva VillavM: 1990 
8. Unaaiiinad Ptraonaof SpaniahOrigkiby Stata: 1960 



1. PC90-SM 

2. PC90-SI-2 

3. PC90*SI*3 

4. PC90'S1*4 

5. PC90-St-5 



UnaMignad 



1980 C9nflus of Housing 

Voluma 1. < 

CHARACTIRISTICS OF HOUStNQ UNITS 

This voluma praaams final housing unit ooums and statistia on housing charsctariitjo. It consists 
of raports for tha following S7 araas: tha Unltad Statas, aach of tha SO Statas, tha District of 
Columlsia. Puarto Rico, and tha outlying araai of Guam, Virgin islands of tha Unltad Stitas, 
Amarican Samoa» and tha Trust Tan'ttofy of tha Pacific Islands. Tha voluma consists of two chap- 
tars for aach araa, ehaptars A and B. ChaptM* A prtsams dau collaeiad On a compiata-count basts. 
Chaptar B prasants astimatas baaad on sampki information, axcapt for outlying araas whtra all data 
ara collactad on a oomplata^oount basis. Both ehaptars praaam most statistia by raoa and Spanish 
origin for araaa with at laait « spadfiad numbar of tha rakvant population groups. 
Th« U^ Summary raport prasafits scatMa for tha Unitad Statas^ rations, divisiani» St»tas, and 
•alaaad araM balow tha Sttta laval. Tha Stata or aquivalant araa raports (whioh inetuda tltt 
District of Columbia, Puarto Rico, and outlyin amasi prasam statistia for tha Staia or aquivalant 
araa and itt subdivisions. 

Statistia for sach of tha 57 araas ara iasuad In saparav paparbound aditions of ehaptars A and B. 

Saria HC90-1-A OiaptarA 

QENKRAL HOUSING CHARACTiRffriCS 
To ba issuad: StatistLo on units at addrasi, tanura, condominium status, numbar of rooms, parsons par room, 
aarfy 1962-* plumbing facilitias, valua, oootraa rant, and vacancy stitus ara shoMn for somt or alt of tha 
mid-1062 following araaa or thair aquivalants: Statas, ooumias, county subdivisions, plaoas land towns and 
towndiips in l alacsad Statas) of or mora inhabitants, SCSA's, SMSA's» urbanixad araas, 
^ Amarican Indian rasarvations, and Alaska Nativa villagas. Salactad tabia contain houaing charac- 
tarlstia for urban and rural araas. 

Ssrias HC80*1^ Chaptar B 

DfTAILfD HOUSING CHARACTBRtSTICS 
Tobaisauad: Somasubiaetsinckidadin«aHC90*1'A rvporttaraalsoeovaradintt^^ 
Pall 1962- oovarad induda units In smietura, yaar movad into unit, yaar stnjctura built, haatlng apuipmant, 
aarly 1963 fuds, air conditioning, watar and sawaga, gross rant, and saiaetad rhonthly owniTship costs* Tha 
scatistka art diown for soma or aU of tha following araas or thair aquivalants: Stitas, countias^ 
plaeas (and towns and townships in saiaetad Statas) of 2,500 or mora inhabitants, SCSA's. SMSA's, 
urbanisad araas, Amarican Indian rasarvations, and Alaska Nativa villagas. Saiaetad tablas diow 
housing charaetaristies for nKal*farm and rurtl-nonfarm rasidanca at tha Stata and eointy lavai. 
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StriMHC80*2 Volumt2. 

METROfOUTAN HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 

To IM \mmii This vokimt prtitmt ttatinies on miemf ieht (ttntitivtly* no pHntid rtpons p(ann«d) for man of 
. mid to Im tlit 1M0 bouiinf omm subf«eti in eontidtratitt drail and croii<Mfication. Most ijtatistrci art 
1913 priftntKi by net and Spinich orifin for aciaa with at laait a spacifitd numjbar of th# raitvant pop- 
ulation flrotipa. 0«ta art ihown fof^tataa or aqulvaffnt artai, SMSA's and thair oantrai oitiat, and 
othtr dti« of 50,000 or mora Inhabitantt. Thart ii ona raport for aach SMSA, and ont raport for 
«oeh StBtt, tht Otttriet of Columbia, and Puano Rico. Tht Mt incHidaa a U.SL SMmmary raport 
showing thaaa itatktlca for tht Unittd Stataa and rtgioni. 

Voiumta. 

SUUiCTRSFORtS 

Each of tht raporti In thb volumt focum on a particular' subjtct. Oatailad sampit astimatai and 
ercw*tabuittiona of homing eharactarittici art providad on a nadonai, ragional, ahd divisional 
ItMl. Saptrttt rt0ora art ttntadvtly pbnntd on hounng of tht aidtriy, mobiit homts, and 
Amtrican Indian houiahoids. 

Voiumt4. fl* 
COMTONENTS OF INVENTORY CHANGE 
To bt itautd: This voiumt oontists of two rtports prtatnting statistics on tht 1980 charaatristiei of hooting 
lata 1982 units which txiitad in 1973, ai wail ai on ntwiy constructad units, convanions. mtrgtrs. dtmoii- 
tions, and othtr additiona and loasai to tht housing invtntory bttwttn 1973 and 1980. Thtit 
rtporti prtatm dtn dtrivtd from a sampla sureay coiniductad in tht fall of 1980. Data ara pra* 
stntad for tht Unittd Stataa and ragions. Somt data ara prtitnttd by insidt and outtida SMSA's 
and oantrai dtiti. 

HC80-5 Volumt 5. 

RESIDENTIAL FIJiANCE 

To bt isautd: This volumt consists of ont rtport prastnting statistics on tht financing of nonfarm homto|rvntr, 
mid.1983 rtntal and vacant proptrtits, including characitristics of tht mongaga, proptrty, and ownar. Tha 
statinics art baatd on a sampla survty conducitd in the spring of 1981. DaU ara prtsantad for tha 
Uniiad Stttts and ragions. Soma data ara prtstnttd by insidt and outsidt SMSA's and cantral 
dtits. 

HCSO-SM SUFf LEMENTARY REFORT-Stitcttd Housing Chtracsarittia by Stitta tnd Countita: 1980 

laiuad: This raport praaams stitiAiei from tha 1980 Cansus of Housing on gantrai eharactaristics of 
10/81 houaing units for tht Sa Stattt and tha District of Columbia, countiaa, and indapandtnt citlts. 



Sarits HC80-3 



To bt iaautd: 
btglnning 
1983 



StritsHCaO^ 



Strias l>HC80*£ 



S^its FHC80-R 



FHC80-R1 

To bt Isauad: 
btglnning 
tariy 1982 

FHC80-R2 

To bt Isautd: 
1984 



1980 Comus of Population and Housing 
EVALUATION ANO RESEARCH REFORTS 

Thtat rtpbrtSi prtaant tha rtaults of tht axttnaivt tvtluttion pragram oonducttd as an Integral part 
of tha 1980 otnaus. This program rtlatas to such manan ai oompltttntts of anumtration and 
quality of tht data on chtracttristles. 

REFERENCE REFORTS 

Thtst rtpons prtaant information on tha various administrativt and mathodologlcal asptcol of tht 
1980 ctnaus. Tht strlts indudts*. ^ , * ^ 

Uitn'Quidt. 

This npcMt covtitii subjtct contant. pmcidurtt. gtography, statistical producu, limitations of tha 
data, sourett of ustr aatiltanca, notas on data uat, a glossary of tarms. and<guldts for locating dan 
in rtports and tapt filts* Tht guidt Is isautd in looat^taf form and sold In pttru (RVA. -S.^ ateO as 
fhty art pftoarad. 

History. 

This nport dtacribaa in dttail ail phasas of tht 1980 ctnsus, from tht taHiast planning* and through 
all stagH, to tht disatmination of data and tvaluation of/tsults. it comains dtuiltd discussions of 
1980 ctnausqutitionsandthtir ust In prtvious dtctnnial ctnsusts* 



To bt tstucd: 
bif inning- in 
IfftOwlthupKlnM 
ttrnHUh 1913 

PHCao.A4 

To bi iwMd: 
bvynnmy in 
1M0 with updttn 
mroufh 19t3 



pHcao-n 

To btJau«d: 

SoHng 1962' 



This r«poft ^ amkHMd primsnly for um in eteifytm rifporMS to ctruin omna qutftkm 
rrtitinf to in tnip4ov«r't kind of busing and an fmptbyct's kind of woik. Th« indax lim 
wroxjmmiiy TOfiOO Muxry and 29,000 oooupi^n titkM in ttphabttiGal pidar. 

ClUf lad indm ol iiwiwiaa and O m i mi gn i, 

J]?^' f**^ ^ itKfciitria* and oooupational daa^ifk^tiont adopitd fof tht l99o'cmut of 
PoMlation. It pnatnQ tht imfvkM titlaa tfiat conititut»«ad) of tht 231 mduM^ md 503 ooou- 

w oocupai/on dauifleation rifltett tha ntw UjS, Stmtord Ocoipa- 

Q at pf h U Wan rt ff uk Mt CMit SahaiMt. 

TO» fwrt idantmaa t|M namaa «n^i«nad laorapfik: oodai for a«h Sutt, county, minor civil 

^'^^ r«rv«ion. and AWc. tfMt^ 
villaft for which ttitCanausBurawiiabulatid data from tha 19|0omus. 



COMPUTER TAPES 
SunNnary Tapt Filoa^-OMoral 



In addition to iht prtntad and microfiche rapom. rvauiti of tha 
1980 cmut aiao art provkiad on coihputar tap* for tht Unittd 
Statta and Quarto Rico in tht form of lummary t40t fllaa (STf^'tU 
Thtat data products hava btan daalgntd to prbvidt staditicf with 
QfTMtar mbftct and gaofraOhie detail than ii fa«lblt or dtiinbia 
to provkia in printad and mioofldit raports. Tht STf data art 
madt aviiiabit, uibjtct to lupprtaakin of oMtain dtttil whtrt 
ntcaaaary to prottct oonfkkntiality, at nominal cpfC 

Thtft art'fiva STF'i, and tha antoipt of giofraphic and mibjta 
datail -pntantad varits. STP'i 1 and 2 contain compittt<ount 
data, and STP's 3. 4. and 5 contain Mmpit^tstimata dataS' Nota 



that tht twm "oaili" uttd btlow rafan to tht number of subita 
lyadttia ^rwidad for tach gaofraphic ana. and tht numbar of 
calls is indicativt of tht eompkniity of tht iub»tct contam of tht 

filt. • 

AdditkHiaily. tach of tht STF's consists of a sat of tapts with 
gaofraphic oovtraga varying by fila %vithin tha sat. Thasa art 
isniad a Scats at a timt. foitowtd by tht natkinal lavtl tapas. 
Mora oompltta daacriptk)ns of tha STF's than givarf in tht sum- 
manii balow can bs found in tha tachnicsl documantation for 
tha aptdfic fita. and in tha /MO Cmmm ofPopufsthn §nd Houi^ 



Summry Tigfi Ftloa 



STF1 
To bt availabia: 
9/81^aariy 
. 1982 

To bt availabit: 
tarty 1982- 
mid-1982 



rrp3 

To bt avallabk: 

Spring 1982- 
Fall 1982 

STF4 
Tobttvailabit: 
' mld-1982- 
latt1982 



This filt providts 321 calls of jnmpltta-count population and housing dau. Data ara summaHstd 
for tht Unitad Susaa. ragionsfdivisions. Stawf* SCSA's. SMSA's. urbanizad artas. congrtasional 
districts, ^coundts, county subdivisions, plaots. cansus tracts, tnumaration districo in unbkxkad 
artas. and blocks and Mock grdups in bto^td araaa. This filf'stt inc&idH data tftown in tht 
PHC80.1.PHC80-3.andPC80-1-Artports. x 

this flit contains 2.292 calls of dttaiiad^cehiplttt<»unt papulation and housing data, of which 
962 art rtptttad for^nM 9Mor Spanish origin groups prtsant in ttn tabulation arta. Data an 
summarizad for tha Unitatf Sfatas. ragions. divisksns. Statas. SCSA's. urbanizad artas. countias 
county subdivisksns. placK of 1.000 or mora inhabitants, cansus tracts. AMtHcan Indian rasarva- 
ttens. and Alaska Nativt villagas. This fila sat indudaa data shown in tha FHC80.2. FdO-LB and 
HC80-1-A raports. 

This fila pomains 1.126 calls of population and housing data tstimatad from tha sampla for tht 
,iama arta as in STf 1. axcUiding blocks. This fila sat indudas data shown in tha PHC80-3 raports. 
In addition, thr Ctntua Buratu is txploring tht possibility of producing STF 3 data for 5-dlgit 
ZIP Coda artas on a coat-raimbtiraabla. spadal-tabulatkm basis.^ 

This fila Is tht gaographic countarAart of STF 2. but tha numbar of calif of data is approKimataly 
ihrtt tknts grttttr. STF 4 provklts dttailad populatkm and housing data astlmatad from tha sampla. 
soma of ^*hich art rtptttad for raca. Spanish origin, and ancastry^oups. Oala ara summarisad for 
araas similar to thoaa shown for STF 2. txcapt that data for placas ara Mmitad to tho« with 2JSQ0 
or AihOft inhabitants. This flit stt indudas data shown in tht FHC80.2. PC80-'K t^HC80-1>B 



To bf miUM: 
midtolmM9t3 



Thff filfl comiMii <fm 100,000 o^it of poLlation and houiini dm «timntd from tht umplfl 
!I5 JifHIX.^'** tabul«ioot «tb aow^ficnjom for Suttt. SMSA't . and eountits 

and cHim of 50^ or mor« inhabitintk Moft w^ta^ art daumad by raca and Spaniih origin. 
TNs flla Mt {nekidat data shown in tha ^Cao-1*0 and HCn«2 raports. 



Othir Computir TaptFilta 



P.l. §4.171 

Cavms 
(aniad: 

2/81-3/81 



Maaiar Araa 
Aafaranaa 

. Fila (MARF) 
To ba availabia: 
d/81-aaHv 
1982 



MFIIa/ 
I I n dapindintM^ 
Enaadini Q»F/DiME 
Baginninf in 1978 
ptriodieupdam 

AMia-Ua 



.To ba availabia: 
mid* 1962- 
Ima 1962 



Ca«Mi/EEO 
Spaaial Fiia 
To ba availabia: 
Fall 1962- 
aany 1963 



in aocordara wHti Public Law (P.L.) 94.17ljtha Canaua Buraau providad population nbula- 
tiona to all Stataa for lafiaMva raapportionmant/ridlftrictingj Tha fila wai iaMiad on a S«a-by 
Stata baais. It contaku tha final population counti dawfiad by ract andSpanish orjfin. Tha dau 
ara tabulatad for tha followinf lavaH of fltofraphy ai applicabia: Statai. eountias. county wbdivl. 
^ona, incorporatad placac. oanm tracts, block roups, and blocks or anumaration districts. For 
Stataa partiapating tn tha vokintary profram to daflna alaction pradnea in conHincdon with tha 
Canaus Buraau. tha data are also tabulated for alaction pradncis. 

This gwgraphic ri^artnoa fila is an axtract of STF 1 dasifnad for thoaa who raquira a mastar tiit qf 
ffsographie codas and araas. alonf with basic osnsus counts arranfad hiararchicaily from tha Stata 
^w*" » *• W«k fTDop^snd anumarat|on district laval and is issuad on a Stata-by^Stata basis. 
Tha flia contains raoords for Statas. oountias. county subdivisions, placas. cansus tracts, anumara- 
tten districts in unMockad araaa. and block roups in blodcad araaa. Ead) record ihpws tha total 
population by fiva reoa roups. poPMlation of Spanish origin, numbar of housing uniti, numbar of 
houaaholds, numbar of familias, and a faw othar itaim. 

Thasa filai art computarizad raprasantations of tha Mttrepolitan IMap Sarias, induding address 
rangas and 2IF Codas, which gmralty eovar tha urbaniiad portions of SMSA's. G8F/0IME filas 
are iMd to assign canajs gaographic codas to addrassas (gaocoding). Tha filas are issuad by SMS A. 



.FubllCHJsa microdata lamplas are computarizad filas containing most population and housing 
diaractannics as shown on a lampla of individual oanaus racords. Thasa filas domain no namas or 
addrasaaa, and gaographic idantif ication is sufffdamly broad to protaet oonfidantiality. 

Thare are thraa mutuary axdushra samplas. tha A sampla Induding 5 paroant, and tha B and C 
aamplas aach induding 1 paroam of alt pareona and housing units. Stvtas and most larga SMSA's 
wUI ba kiantifiabia on on* or more of tha fiiaa. Mfaodata filaa allow tha usar to prapare cus- 
somlxad tabulations. . 

In addition to tha ra^jlar wmmary tapa filas, tha Buraau plans to prepare a "Cansus/EEO Spacial 
^ikr This publlcmsa oomputar fila will provida sampla canaus data with vacifiad relavanca to 
EEO and afffnnativa action uaaL Tha fila will connin two tabulatiom, ona witli datailad occu- 
pational data and tha othar w<th yaars of school complatad by aga. Tha data in^th tabulations 
will ba eroasad by sax an$j Hispanic origin or mca for non-Hiapanks. Thasa data will ba providad 
for all countias, for all SMSA's, tpd for incorporatad placas with f population of 50.000 or more. 



MAPS 

laps naoassary to dafina araas are ganarelly puUishad as pvt of 
na corresponding reports. Datailad map pagkagai showing tha 
locks In tha tS§0 Cmur of ^opufnhn Houtin§ Block 
mtMa reports (PHCaO-1 ) must ba purchaaad aaparataly. Mapa 
aoaaaary to dafina anumaration districts are availabia on a ooft* 
f •reproduction baiis. 



MICROFICHE 
Soma of tha oomputar tapa products ara availabia on micro- 
ficha. Uka tha aummary tapa fila sats, ttm STF microficha are 
laauad a Stata at a tima, foilowad by tha national-laval microficha. 
Thaaalnduda: 

«TF 1A Mlaroflaha-Oata from tha STF 1 flla aat are praaantad in 
tibylar form for STF 1A wmmarization lavals (Mode data 
from STF 1i are notindudad). 

F,L 94-171 Camii Micfpfiaha-Oan from tha F.L 94-171 fila 
ara preaantad in a listing format on microficha. Tha microficha 
waa laauad ona Stata-by^Stata baais. 
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population Research Unit 

itate Census Data Center ' ^ 

NOHCdflPARABILlTY OF 1970 A«D 1980 RACE/ETHNIC DATA 

i 

Consistent with earlier practice, the 1980 census questionnaire distinguished between 
-race" and "ethnlcfty". Excepting the black category and that of the American Indian, 
"race" data from the Censuses^ of 1980 and 1970 are not comparable. Moreover, the 
principal Hispanic indicator was changed in concept and coverage. Spanish origin is 
an "ethnic" classification and persons of Spanish origin may be of any racial group. 

The white population group received a more restrictive definition in 1980 in two respects, 
as indicated in (1) ard (2) below. Changes impacting the "other" and "Asian" racial 
categories are also stated below. 

(1) Persons^ electing "other" in the 1970 racial categories and character- 
izing themselves as members of one of the Spanish origin groupings 
were recoded "white". In 1980, when an estimated 40 percent of, 
Hispanics nationally chose "other" as their racial category, they were 
left in "other". 

(2) "Asian": Persons fr^n India were defined as white in 1970 and 'as 
Asian in 1980. 

(3) "Other": ^ This grouping was augmented by the inclusion of the . 
Hispanics who chose this category. 

One of the most critical differences in reporting between 1970 and 1980 is the Jdentifi- 
cation of the Hispanic population. In 1970 the principal indicator, based upon a 15 
percent sample, was Spanish language. P^Vsons of Spanish language were defined as those 
whose mother tongue was Spanish and, in Addition, all those living in households where « 
the head or the spouse of the head reported Spanish mother -tongue. In California the 
additional criterion of Spanish surname was applied. The Spanish , surname criterion was 
basiM upon a lengthy list of surnames used by persons of Spanish heritage but also by 
many not of Spanish background,* for example, Portuguese or Italian. The joint use of 
the two criteria probably resulted in an overcount of those enumerated as Spanish. 
However, an acknowledged underxount of Hispanics did existjn the 1970 census. A 
five percent question on origin was similar to the 1980 question but the size^of the 
sample makes a 10-year comparison of small areas questionable. Furthermore, the 
question design was changed adding an unknown bias. According to the Census of 1970, 
within the limitations described, there were abput 3.1 million persons of Spanish 
language/Spanish surnames and 2.7 million persons of Spanish origin or descent in 
California. , * , ^ 

On an optimistic note, coverage has be^n ifflproved for all groups in 19^0, and the 
Hispanic definition is one which is more read>ly compared with definitions used in 
administrative records in the calculatfon of rates. More detailed race and ethnic 
categories will be available later this year. 

4. 
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